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Abstract 



A landmark in the literature of linguistic 
pedagogy is presented in this reprint cf a bock first 
published in" 1899. The broad scope of this practical guide 
to the study of language includes extensive material on 
phonetic notation, general and special principles of 
method, grammar, vocabulary, translation, original language 
investigation, difficulties of language, and general 
considerations about language study. Other chapters discuss 
"dead languages", varieties of pronunciation, foreign 
alphabets, and the classic defense of intensive language 
study as a "mind- trainer" . (FI) 
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Preface 
to this edition 



The Trachrd Study of Languages ivas first published in 1800 and it 
may seem surprising that nearly 70 years later it should reappear 
without any alteration in the text. It is, however, particularly 
appropriate that the complete text of Sweet’s book should be 
made accessible to a wider public at a time when language 
tcachmg is in some ways undergoing revolutionary change. 
Technological advances have made visual and recorded material 

on a undreamt-of by Sweet; but unless these are 
based on a sound theory of methodology there is the danger that 

P ^? n f S t Wlli be unfnifihed, and. that the average learner 
will be httle better off than before. 

Sweet, too, lived in exciting times. During his lifetime the 

foternatwnal Phonetic Association was formed, the status of 

Modern Languages in secondary schools became more secure 

vthough they continued to be considered inferior to Latin and 

la nguages and for purposes of ‘mind-training 1 ), 

terhtl ^ f °? n ^ based on 1116 P^ciples of language 

clung laid wOWx* by the I.P.A., was given official approval hi 

several European countries. If this method, later Sled the 

Direct Method, is said to have failed, the main reason is that 

znade b y Sweet ^ his book, 
teachers beheved that ail they needed to do was to talk in the 

cn™? 1 ang u? e j ai? u * at after somc 11016 111(3 learner would 
SU 1 dde ? Iy begU1 t0 « ^e language-much as the 
child did when learning his mother tongue. The trouble arose 

national 6 ^ er P r . ctation fP ven by many teachers, and some 
national authorities, to the word Direct. For them the Direct 

,. tbd meant: T b at method of teaching a foreign language in 

wWc£ ^ i° ^ m0ther ton ^ e - totally exduded^and £ 
hich it is replaced by activity, demonstration, and drills, the 

use of reaha and so on.’ For Sweet, the best method was that 
which enabled the learner ‘to establish an instantaneous associa- 
tion between thought and sound’, and if the judicious use of the 
mother tongue would help in this process (in the initial giving 
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of the meaning of new words or arrangements of words, for 
example), then he would unhesitatingly resort to it. This is the 
view that has been held by most modern advocates oi the 
Direct Method- 

Sweet saw the need for a theoretical iramework for the 
elaboration of method and suggested a basis for it in his book. 
If his contemporaries had taken proper notice of Ills ideas, and 
worked them out in practice, the Reform Method might not 
have been a ‘failure’. What he shows is that a language-teaching 
method is not just a matter of classroom techniques, ingeniously 
devised to keep the class ‘interested’. The elaboration of a true 
method involves (i) the selection of the variety of language to be 
taught; (ii) the limitation of the amount to be taught in any given 
course; (iii) the arrangemerd of the selected material in terms of 
the four language skills of understanding speech, speaking, 
reading and "writing; and (iv) the grading of the details of the 
material at the various levels of pronunciation, grammar, 
vocabulary and cultural content- The work of many present- 
day ‘methodologists’ is derived in large part from the ideas 
adumbrated by Sweet. 

If Sweet’s work did not result in a general and lasting reform 
in language teaching in Britain, it did at least have a profound 
influence on the work of Harold Palmer, author of The Scientific 
Study and Teaching of Languages (1917), The Principles of Language- 
Study (I92I), 1 and many other books on the theory of language 
teaching. It is Palmer’s work, in conjunction with that of Jesper- 
sen, wliich forms a link with that of the nineteenth-century 
reformers, and which enables us to see in spite of even/thing a 
continuous process of evolution in language teaching method. 

The International Phonetic Association was the moving spirit 
behind language teaching reform in Sweet’s time, and the 
Association’s alphabet is based on his ‘broad Romic’. He con- 
sidered that a knowledge of phonetics was the first essential step 
in learning a foreign language, and that no attempt should be 
made to advance in grammar and vocabulary until the sounds 
of the language have been mastered. Oral proficiency is still 
looked upon as the first essential objective by many authorities, 
but this ‘oral approach’ is not necessarily associated now with 
the use of phonetic symbols; indeed many professional phonetic- 
ians th ems elves advise against their use. As the question of the 

1 No. 5 in this series. 
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use or non-use of phonetic symbols is no longer considered to be 
of fundamental importance in language-teaching, the extensive 
treatment accorded to it by Sweet in the early chapters of his 
book may lead some readers to conclude that all the issues 
treated by him arc equally untopical. This would be a mistaken 
conclusion, as a glance at the sub-lieadings of the chapters 
qwckly reveals. The Practical Study of Languages contains chapters 
that are of interest to all who are concerned 'with the learning 
and the teaching of languages, and especially to teachers and 
to those who are responsible for their training. Readers will 
quickly find what interests them most, but Chapters 2, 3, 4 and 6 
might well be omitted on the first reading, except by those who 
are primarily interested in the teaching of phonetics. Most of 
the material m the remaining chapters is of great topical interest, 
even though some of the examples used by Sweet may be from 
unfamiliar languages. The last chapter concerns an argument 
that has been going on for at least two hundred years: the 
question of the relative merits of classical and modem languages 
for tne training of the mind 5 . On this subject Sweet for once 
allows his enthusiasm to cloud his judgement, for the claims that 
he makes for modem languages are no more founded on concrete 
evidence than are those of the champions of Latin and Greek 
Sweet suggests that the first foreign language sho-ild be 
introduced to children when they are 10 years of age. Nowadays 
it is generally believed that the earlier a child begins his first 
foreign language the better he will learn it. But Sweet 5 s proposal 
was, at the time, a daring one. Since Sweet’s time great advances 
have been made in our knowledge of the processes of learning 
and it is well to remember this if just occasionally we find Sweet 
old-fashioned or behind our times. 

- R. MACKIN 



Note.- This is an almost exact reprint of the original edition. A few 
minor textual alterations have been made, and some misprints 
in the original have been corrected. Sweet’s mannerisms have 
mostly been preserved, e.g. the setting of German nouns without 
initial capitals and the use, referred to on p. 32, of sz in German. 
I he phonetic transcription has been restyled, but the distinctions 
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made by Sweet have been preserved. The footnotes, not all of 
which have been preserved, are Sweet’s unless otherwise stated. 
The bibliography on p. xv is substantially that of the original 
book. 



Author’s Preface 



This bock is intended as a guide to thepractical study of languages. 
Its object is, first, to determine the general principles on which a 
rational method of learning foreign languages should be based, 
and then to consider the various modifications these general 
principles undergo in their application to different circumstances 
and different classes of learners. 

The want of such a guide has long been felt. All the works 
on the subject that have hitherto appeared have either been short 
sketches, or else have only dealt with portions of the subject, 
such as the teaching of classical or modem languages in schools. 

I have given careful attention to these questions, but have by 
no means confined myself to this branch of the subject. I have 
rather endeavoured to give a comprehensive general view of the 
whole field of the practical study of languages, as far as lay in 
my power. I have not only given special sections on the learning 
of dead languages and of Oriental languages, but have also added 
a chapter on the methods of deciphering writings in unknown 
languages and of dealing with unwritten forms of speech; for 
although such investigations have not always a directly practical 
aim, their methods are wholly practical. This part of the book 
ought to be welcome to travellers and missionaries, who often 
feel pnvit perplexity when confronted with the difficult problem 
of l' .ducing an illiterate language to writing and analysing it 
grammatically. The same remarks apply with equal force to 
dialectologists, the results of whose labours are often worse than 
useless through their want of proper method. Another class of 
students whom I have had specially in view are self-taught 
learners of foreign languages, who often not only waste time, but 
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fail to attain their aim through following bad methods and using 
unsuitable text-books. * 

My examples are taken from a variety of languages, partly to 
avcad one-sidedness of treatment partly to intelt’£ t^ny 
different classes of readers as possible. 

In focussing methods, I have drawn my illustrations from those 
books which I know best. The time has not yet come for an 
historical survey and critical estimate of the vast and increasing 
hterature of linguistic pedagogy, either of that portion of it which 
deals with generalities and criticisms of methods, or that still 
larger portion which carries out— or professes to carry out— 
these general principles in practical text-bcoks-reading-books 
grammars, text-editions, ‘methods’, etc. 5 

In giving wanung examples of mistakes into which learners 
may fall, I have confined myself to those made by foreigners in 
speaking and wn tog English, for the simple reason the 
mistakes made by English-speakers in the use of other languages 
though m themselves equally instructive and amusing, would 
have no point for the majority of my readers. & 

From the point of view of the purely practical learner, my treat- 
ent may perhaps appear not only too comprehensive, but also 
^ Wiat is the use of recommending a method 
study winch cannot be followed because of the want of the 
requisite helps in the way of text-books? But this is precisely one 
the objects of my book. My object is both to show how 
make the best of existing conditions, and to indicate the lines of 

lfe rarCt! a “ d praCQCaI work «*»* which path of 

In the present multiplicity of methods and text-books, it is 
abso utely necessary for real and permanent progress that we 

° u d ,r? e 10 S -° me SOrt of a g reement « n general principles 
Lnul this is attained— untd every one recognizes that there is 

no royal road to languages, and that no method can be a sound 
one which does not fulfil certain definite conditions-the public 
wi 1 continue to run after one new method after the other, only 
to return disappointed to the old routine. y 

My attitude towards the traditional methods is, as will be • 
seen, a mean between unyielding conservatism on the one hand 
and reckless raaicahsm on the other. There are some fundamental 
principles on which I insist, whether they are popular or not 
such as basing all study of language on phonetics, and starting 
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from the spoken rather than the literary language. But, on the 
other hand, the reader will find that while I agree with the 
Continental reformers in condemning the practice of exercise- 
writing and the use of a priori methods such as Aim’s, I refuse to 
join with them in their condemnation of translation and the use 
of grammars. 

As regards my qualifications for the task, I have, in the first 
place, acquired a considerable knowledge of a variety of languages 
of different structure; and in studying them I have always paid 
as much attention to the practical as to the purely philological 
questions that have suggested themselves. I may also claim the 
merit of having made the scientific historical study of English 
possible in this country by the publication of my numerous 
practical helps to the learning of the older stages of our language, 
especially Old English. At the same time, my Elementarbuch des 
gesprochenen Englisch has done something towards making genuine 
spoken English accessible to foreigners. I have, lastly, had 
considerable experience in lecturing and teaching in connection 
with various branches of the study of languages, so that this 
work is as much the outcome of varied practical experience as 
of scientific theorizing. 

The first draft of this work was written out as far back as 
1877, but for various reasons was never published, although an 
abstract of it appeared in the Transactions of the Philological 
Society for 1882-4, under the title of The Practical Study of 
Language. I need hardly say that the present work is not merely 
an expansion of these earlier efforts, but is the result of more 
matured thought and wider experience, so that it is an entirely 
new book, except that the chapter on ‘mind-training 5 is taken 
without alteration from the first draft. 



Oxford, 
February i8gg. 
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Phonetic Symbols 



Phonetic writing enclosed in ( ). Length marked by doubling of 
letters, strong stress by (*), medium by (:), and weak by (-) before 

the syllable. 



a as in ‘cuF; , 

also short of (aa). ! 

aa „ ‘father’. | 

ai „ ‘high’. { 

au „ ‘how’. | 

o „ French ‘pate’. 1 

a „ French ‘sans’. 

^a „ French ‘ennui’ (aanyi). 

a „ ‘bird’, 
ae ‘man’, 

c = front stop. 

5 as in German ‘ich’. 
d = emphatic Arabic d. j 

g in ‘then’. 

e as m French ‘ete’. 
e „ ‘men’, 
ei „ ‘name’. 

ea „ ‘square’. j 

e „ French ‘vin’. ! 

a „ ‘sofa’. 

39 „ ‘sir’. 

si ,, broad London ‘name’ 



i as in ‘fin’. 

I „ Welsh ‘dyn’. 

I „ ‘you’, 
j = front stop voice, 
k X deep Arabic k. 

I h = Welsh 11 . 
n as in Italian ‘ogni’. 

0 „ ‘sing*, 

o „ French ‘eau’; 

also = '?). 

ou „ ‘so’, 
o ., German ‘stock’. 

6 „ French ‘son’, 
oe „ French ‘peur’. 
cb „ French ‘un’. 
o „ ‘not’. 
oo „ ‘naught . 

0 „ French ‘pcu’. 
s = Arabic emphatic s. 

J as in ‘she’. 

g j» as in ‘thin’. 

u as in French ‘sou’. 



(p. 8). 

e » ‘Qu’est-ce que e’est que 
9a?’ (keskseksa). 
££ „ French ‘mere’. 
b = Arabic throat-sound ha. 
i as in French ‘fini’. 
ij „ ‘bee’. 



u 


77 


‘good’. 


uw 


7> 


‘two’. 


w/) 


77 


‘what’. 


q 


77 


French ‘ennui’ (aanqi). 


X 


77 


German ‘loch’. 


y 


77 


French ‘une’. 


3 


77 


‘rouge’. 
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CHAPTER 

The study of languages 

Practical and Theoretical Study 

It is hardly necessary to enlarge on the distinction between the 
practical and the theoretical study of languages — between learning 
to understand, read, speak, write a language on the one hand, 
and studying its history and etymology on the other hand. 

But it is important to realize at the same time that the practical 
study of languages is not in any way less scientific than the 
theoretical. 

The scientific basis of the practical study of languages is what 
may be called ‘living philology 5 , which starts from the accurate 
observation of spoken languages by means of phonetics and 
psychology, and makes this the basis of all study of language, 
whether practical or theoretical. The opposite of living is ‘anti- 
quarian 5 philology, which regards the present merely as a key 
to the past, subordinating living to dead languages and sounds 
to their written symbols. 

Necessity of General Principles 

The first thing, therefore, is to determine the general principles 
on which the practical study of languages should be based. It is 
evident that if these principles are to be really general, they must 
be based on a survey of the whole field of languages: that is, 
while giving due prominence to French and German, as being 
the two modern languages most generally studied in this country, 
we must not neglect the remoter languages, confining ourselves, of 
course, to an examination of a sufficient number of typical ones. 1 

1 Besides English, French, and German, I have drawn my illustrations 
chiefly from those remoter languages of which I have some practical knowledge, 
that is, Sanskrit, Welsh, Old Irish, Finnish, Arabic, and Chinese. 

i 
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Having settled our general principles, the next thing is to 
consider what modifications, what special combinations of them 
may be required under special circumstances. It is evident tliat 
a method wiiich suits an inflectional language may require modi- 
fication when applied to a language of a different character; that 
learning to read a dead language is a different process from 
learning to speak a living one; that self-instruction and teaching 
children in school require different text-books, and so on. 

As the tendency at present is to exaggerate rather than under- 
rate these differences, I shall confine myself as much as possible 
to general principles, leaving special modifications and applica- 
tions to be made by others. It would, indeed, be presumptuous 
in me to say much about such subjects as the school-teaching of 
languages, in which I have no practical experience — at least as 
teacher. 

I am not much concerned with such questions as. Why do we 
learn languages? Is learning languages a good or a bad training 
for the mind? Is Greek a better training for the mind than 
German or mathematics ? I start from the axiom that as languages 
have to be learnt, even if it turns out that the process injures the 
mind, our first business is to find out the most efficient and 
economical way of learning them. 

Good and Bad Methods 

The plan of this book involves, to some extent at least, a criticism 
of existing methods. 

In this connection it is significant to observe that though there 
is great conservatism in scholastic circles — as shown in the 
retention of antiquated text-books, in the prejudice against 
phonetics, and so on — there are, on the other hand, many signs 
of dissatisfaction with these methods. 

This dissatisfaction is strikingly shown by the way in which 
new ‘methods’ are run after — especially the more sensational ones, 
and such as have the good fortune to be taken up by the editor 
of some popular periodical. 

But none of these methods retain their popularity long — the 
interest in them soon dies out. There is a constant succession of 
them; Ollendorff, Ahn, Prendergast, Gouin — to mention only a 
few — have all had their day. They have all failed to keep a 
permanent hold on the public mind because they have all failed 
to perform what they promised: after promising impossibilities 
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they have all turned out to be on the whole no better than the 
older methods. 

But the return to the older methods is only a half-hearted one: 
even Ollendorff still has his adherents. In fact, things are al- 
together unsettled, both as regards methods and text-books. This 
is a good sign: it gives a promise of the survival of the fittest. 
Anything is better than artificial uniformity enforced from 
■without. 

The methods I have just mentioned are failures because they 
are based on an insufficient knowledge of the science of language, 
and because they are one-sided. A method such as Gouin’s, which 
ignores phonetics, is not a method: at the most, it gives hints 
for a real method. Gouin’s ‘series-method’ may in itself be a 
sound principle, but it is too limited in its applications to form 
even the basis of a fully developed method. 

A good method must, before all, be comprehensive and eclectic. 
It must be based on a thorough knowledge of the science of 
language — phonetics, sound-notation, the grammatical structure 
of a variety of representative languages, and linguistic problems 
generally. In utilizing this knowledge it must be constantly 
guided by the psychological laws on which memory and the 
association of ideas depend. 



CHAPTER 



Phonetics 

The main axiom of living philology is that all otudy of language 
must be based on phonetics. 

Phonetics is the science of speech-sound:, or, from a practical 
point of view, the art of pronunciation. Phonetics is to the science 
of language generally what mathematics is to astronomy and the 
physical sciences. Without it, we can neither observe nor record 
the simplest phenomena of language. It is equally necessary in 
the theoretical and in the practical study of languages. 

Phonetics not an Innovation 

The necessity of phonetics has, indeed, always been tacitly 
recognized— even by its opponents. Even such a simple state- 
ment as that ‘English nouns take -es instead of -s in the plural 
after a hiss -consonant* involves elementary facts of phonetics; 
the terms ‘vowel’ and ‘consonant’, ‘hard’ and ‘soft’, all imply 
phonetic analysis. What the reformers claim is not that phonetics 
should be introduced— for it is there already— but that its study 
should be made efficient by being put on a scientific basis. 

In fact, phonetics is almost as old as civilization itself. The 
Alexandrian grammarians were not only phoneticians they 
were spelling-reformers! Few of those who mechanically learn 
the rules of Greek accentuation by way of gilding the refined 
gold of their scholarship have any idea that these to them un- 
meaning marks were invented by the Alexandrian grammarians 
solely for the purpose of making the pronunciation of Greek 
easier to foreigners. The Romans, too, were phoneticians: they 
learnt Greek on a phonetic basis, as far as their lights allowed 
them. The Sanskrit grammarians were still better phoneticians. 
It is the unphonetic, not the phonetic methods that are an 
innovation. 

4 
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faIbdcs CffiCiCnt tCaChing of P Ilonctics * impeded by two popular 
Fallacy of Imitation 

The first of these is that pronunciation can be learnt by mere 
imitation. This is as if fencing could be learnt by looking on at 
i r people fencing. The movements of the tongue in speaking 
are even quicker and more complicated than those of the foil in 
-encing, ana are, besides, mostly concealed from sight The 
complicated articulations which make up the sound of such 
a french word as ennui cannot be reproduced correctly by 

lSmer imitatl ° n CXCCpt “ thC 0356 ° f an exce P ti ° n aMy gifted 

Even m the case of children learning the sounds of their own 
language, the process is a slow and tedious one, and the nearer 
the approach to maturity, the greater the difficulty of acquiring 
new sounds. Indeed, the untrained adult seems to be often 
absolute^ incapable of imitating an unfamiliar sound or even an 
unfamiliar combination of familiar sounds. To the uneducated 
even unfamiliar syllables are a difficulty, as we see in ‘familiariza- 
tions such as sparrow-grass for asparagus ■.* Even those who devote 
their lives to the study of languages generally fail to acquire a 
good pronunciation by imitation— perhaps after living ten or 
twenty years m the country and learning to write the language 
with perfect ease and accuracy. s 5 

Fallacy of Minute Distinctions 

The second lallacy is that minute distinctions of sound can be 
disregarded— or, m other words, that a bad pronunciation does 
not matter The answer to this is that significant distinctions 
cannot be disregarded with impunity. By significant sound- 
distinctions we mean those on which distinctions of meaning 
depend, such as between close and open e in French pecker, phhn. 
We see from this example that significant sound-distinctions may 
be very minute— or at least may appear so to an unaccustomed 
ear. 1° a native ear they always seem considerable. Thus to 
nglish people the distinction between the vowels of men and 
man, head and had, seems a very marked one, while to most 

Mltln **-***•<**' int0 
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foreigners it seems but a slight one: many Germans are apt to 
confound head, had, hat under the one pronunciation het. 

Nor can we tell a prion what sound-distinctions arc significant 
in a language: a distinction that is significant in one language 
may exist as a '^tinction in another, but without being signifi- 
cant, or one of the sounds may be wanting altogether. Thus in 
ordinary Southern English we have no close e at all; while in 
the North of -tingland they have the close sound in such words 
as name without its being distinctive, for it is simply a concomitant 
of the long or dipnthongic sound of e. 

Experience shows that even the slightest distinctions of sound 
cannot be disregarded without the danger of unintelligibility. 
The friends of the late Gu6brand Vfgfusson, the well-known 
Icelander, still remember how he used to complain that the 
country people round Oxford could hardly be made to under- 
stand him when he asked for eggs. ‘I said ex— I ought to have 
said airx . 3 Kere the remedy was almost worse than the dis ea se; 
and yet what suggested eks to an English ear differed only from 
the correct pronunciation in having whisper instead of voice in 
the first as well as the second consonant! 

Methods of Study: Organic and Acoustic 

The first business of phonetics is to describe the actions of the 
organs of speech by which sounds are produced, as when we 
describe the relative positions of tongue and palate by which (s) 
is produced. This is the organic side of phonetics. The acoustic 
investigation of speech-sounds, on the other hand, describes and 
classifies them according to their likeness to the ear, and explains 
how the acoustic effect of each sound is the necessary result of 
its organic formation, as when we call (s) a hiss-sound or sibilant, 
and explain why it has a higher pitch — a shriller hiss — than the 
allied hiss-consonant (J) in she. 

It is evident that both the organic and the acoustic sense must 
be cultivated: we must learn both to recognize each sound by 
ear and to recognize the organic positions by which it is produced, 
this recognition being effected by means of the accompanying 
muscular sensations. 

We all carry out these processes every day of our lives in 
speaking our own language. All, therefore, that we have to do 
in the case of familiar sounds is to develop this unconscious 
organic and acoustic sense into a conscious and analytic sense. 
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Isolation of Sounds 

The first step is to learn to isolate the sounds and to keep them 
unchanged in all combinations and under all *he varying condi- 
tions of quantity and stress (accent). Thus the learner may 
lengthen and isolate the vowels in pity, and observe the distinction 
between them and between the vowels of pit and peat. 

This method of isolation is a great help in learning foreign 
sounds. A teacher of French who has learnt to cut up such a 
word as ennui into (aa, nyy, ii) will, without any knowledge of 
phonetics, be able to give his pupils a much better idea of the 
pronunciation of the word than by repeating it any number of 
times undivided. 

Analysis of the Formation of Sounds 

The next step is to learn to analyse the formation of the familiar 
sounds. This analysis must be practical as well as theoretical. It 
is no use being able to explain theoretically and to hear the 
distinction between a breath consonant such as (f) and the 
corresponding voice consonant (v), unless we are able to feel the 
difference. Let the beginner learn to isolate and lengthen the (f) 
in life and the corresponding (v) in liver till he can feel that 
while (f) is articulated in one place only, (v) is articulated in 
two places — not only between lip and teeth, but also in the 
throat. If he presses his first two fingers on the ‘Adam’s apple’, 
he will feel the vibration which produces the effect of voice in 
(y), which vibration is absent from (f). If he closes both ears, 
he will hear the voice-vibration very distinctly. 

Deducing Unfamiliar from Familiar Sounds 

The great test of the practical command of such a distinction as 
breath and voice is the power it gives of deducing unfamiliar 
from familiar sounds. Repeat (vvff) several times in succession, 
and try to carry out a similar change with the voice-consonant 
(I), and the result will be the Welsh (I/i) in llan. Again, to get 
the German or Scotch (x) in loch it is only necessary to exaggerate 
and isolate the ‘off-glide’ of the (k) of the English lock. Often, 
indeed, mere isolation is enough to deduce an apparently un- 
familiar sound. Thus the peculiar obscure a and peculiar (s)- 
sound in Portuguese, as in amamos, arc simply the first clement 
of the diphthong in English how and the second clement of the 
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English (tj) in chin, which is distinct from the ( j) in Jish, being 
really a sound intermediate between (j) and (s). 

It is interesting to observe that hearing such an unfamiliar 
sound as (Ih) is a hindrance rather than a help to the beginner, 
who, hearing a sound which is partly a hiss and partly an (1), 
tries to do justice to the acoustic effect by sounding separately 
the familiar English hiss (j>) in think and an ordinary voice (I), 
so that he makes (1/ian) into ({ffaen). This is an additional 
argument against the imitation fallacy. 

But, as already remarked, the acoustic sense must be thoroughly 
trained, for in many cases the acoustic docs help the organic 
analysis. ‘Listen before you imitate* is one of the axioms of 
practical phonetics. 

Relation of Native Sounds to Sounds in General 

Before beginning the study of foreign sounds, it is important to 
get a clear idea of the relations of our own sound-system to that 
of sounds in general, and especially to learn to realize what is 
anomalous and peculiar in our own sound-system. Thus, when 
the English learner has once learnt to regard his (ei) and (ou) 
in such words as name and so as abnormal varieties of mono- 
phthongic close (ee, oo), he will find that much of the difficulty 
of pronouncing such languages as French and German will dis- 
appear; he will no longer have the mortification of betraying 
his nationality the moment he utters the German word so. 
Indeed, speakers of the broad London dialect in which (ei) and 
(ou) are exaggerated in the direction of (ai) and (au) often 
become unintelligible in speaking foreign languages. Two young 
Englishmen abroad once entered into conversation with a French 
cure, and one of them had occasion to use the word beaucoup; 
the Frenchman was heard repeating to himself (bauky) and 
asking himself what it meant. Each language has its own ‘organic 
basis*, and the organic bases of French and English are as distinct 
as they can well be. Hence the importance of a clear conception 
cf the character of each basis, and their relations to one another. 
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Phonetic notation 

Next to analysis, die most important problem of nractic; 
P Thffi S ? *?' ° rs0 “ nd ' notatio n> or spelling by sound. 
tbaTtl.eTL m0 f °, bvi0US advanta S c Of a phonetic notation i 

of thch, Wh ° l 33 0ncc mastcrcd the elementary sound 

of the language, together with the elementary symboLs of th 

"7, " hc Cmpio >’ s > » able to read off any pfonettetUy writtei 

tot mth certainty without having to burden his memory will 
rules of pronunciation. To such a student the distinction fo, 
instance, between close and open e and o in Italian offeis nt 

ivithSie^" 0 ” bCg!nninS '° Pron0Uncc “* 

s“ r a ^ Vante§C ° fa P honctic notation is that as the learner 
words written m a representation of their actual spoken 
form, he is able to recognize them when he hears therewith 
comparative ease-or, at any rate, he is better pi^pamd to 
recognize them Most English people, when they fet go to 
France, are unable to understand a word of the language when 
spoken, however well they may be able to read it. Thfe f simply 

than if he had first to translate them in his mind into (aa fo 2 
ei bou) or something of that kind. { 

Phonetic notation helps the ear in many ways. The spoken 
word is fleeting, the written word is permanent. Howeve/often 

^v! 6 ;. 38 *? dC T ntS ° fsuch a word 33 «*»* repeated to 
him, it is still a help to have the impressions of his ear confirmed 
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Unphonetic Spelling ; Jfomic Spelling 
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that an Englishman in Russia, when asked by another English- 
man who was learning Russian to give him some simple rules for 
the accent, told him to try and find out what syllable the accent 
ought to fall on, and then to put it on some other syllable. 
Although German stress is on the whole regular, yet such a 
distinction as that between ' ubersetzen , ‘leap over’, and uber'setzen , 
‘translate 5 , is puzzling enough to the beginner. 

Fullness of Transcription 

Besides unphonetic writing which is positively misleading, there 
is another way of being negatively unphonetic by simply sup- 
pressing — not perverting — the phonetic information required. 
Thus, when a foreigner has to read aloud about ‘the reform-bill 
of 1830 5 , it is no help to him to have it phonetically transcribed 
into (3a rifombil ay 1830 ), if the numerals are not transcribed in 
full at the same time. It is still worse when an Englishman has 
to read straight off in French such a number as 1789. Vietor 
and Dorr are quite right in giving such texts as the following in 
their Englisches Lesebuch — except, of course, that it ought to be in 
phonetic spelling: 

‘In the course of last month Jack saved elevenpence. Out of 
this he bought a few steel pens, for which he paid threepence, 
and a pot 1 of ink, which cost him twopence. The rest of his money 
was then just one small silver coin; what is its nam e?’ 

But they spoil it all by going on to give such ‘texts 5 as the 
following: — 
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So also such a formula as a z 2 ab -f* ought to be also written 

in full (ei -skwea :plas tuw :ei faij :pias bij -skwea), although, 
of course, it would be out of place in an elementary book. 1 

On the same principle such contractions as lb., cwl., oz Ry., 
ought to be written in full. 

But here a caution is necessary. It would be quite wrong to 
expand P.M. into (poust mrridjem), for we always pronounce 
thi<; contraction literally — (pi j em). M.A. may be read either as 
(rmaastar av aats) or (em ei), as also M.P. and many others, 
the literal pronunciations being the most common. 

Relation of Nomic to Phonetic Spelling 

The first and most obvious objection brought against the use of 
a phonetic notation in teaching a foreign language is the danger 
of confusion between the phonetic and the nomic spelling of the 
language. A priori theorists have argued that the result of begin- 
ning with a phonetic spelling will inevitably be ‘to spoil the 
learner’s spelling for life’. But all who have ever given the phonetic 
method a fair trial maintain that this objection has no practical 
weight. They assure us that their experience shows that when a 
language has once been thoroughly mastered in a phonetic 
notation, the learning of the ordinary traditional spelling offers 
no difficulty: those who have begun phonetically end by spelling 
orthographically just as well as those who began at the same 
time with the ordinary spelling, and learn no other spelling, and 
thus were able to give much more time to it. The explanation of 
the quicker progress of the phonetic learners is, of course, that 
they are able to grasp the general idea of sound-representation 
easier and quicker by beginning with an easier that is, a 
phonetic — spelling. 

It cannot, of course, be denied that the study of such a language 
as French would be easier if the divergence between its nomic 
and its phonetic spelling did not exist. But the difficulty of which 
this divergence is the expression is not the fault of phonetics: 
ignoring phonetics does not get rid of the divergence between 
the spoken and the written sounds of the language. All we can 
do is to minimize the difficulty; and the first step towards this 
is the adoption of a phonetic transcription. 

The next question is. Which should be learnt first? This 
amounts practically to the question. Which associations ought 

1 a 2 in present-day English is pronounced ei skwead. — Editor. 
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to be strongest? Clearly those with the sounds: in speaking the 
associations between sounds and ideas must be instantaneous, 
while in reading or writing we have time to stop and think. 
This is the order we follow in learning our own language: we 
speak before we spell. 

If children learnt by eye first, they would never speak properly 
— they would speak like foreigners who have begun with the 
literary language. 

The same kind of reasoning which forbids us to begin with the 
nomic spe lling , forbids us also to learn the two simultaneously. 
The only way of avoiding cross-associations is to begin with one 
of them and use it exclusively, and then — either for a time or 
permanently — use the other as exclusively. As we have seen, 
there is every reason why we should begin with the phonetic 
spelling, which, when it has served its purpose, may be put aside 
entirely. 

The relation between phonetic and nomic spelling is analogous 
to that between the tonic sol-fa notation and the ordinary staff- 
notation in music. The advocates of the former notation argue 
that the first thing is to learn the thing itself in the easiest way 
possible. They then go on to state as a fact, the result of experience, 
that when the thing music is once learnt, it does not matter so 
much what notation is used. The result of beginning with the 
tonic sol-fa notation is that thousands who would be quite unable 
to learn music from the ordinary notation, master it perfectly on 
the new system, and are then able 'with a litde practice to read 
m usi c at sight from the staff notation, so that even if their sole 
object is to learn the latter, they save themselves much toil and 
trouble by beginning with the tonic sol-fa notation. 

Remedies: Additional Marks and Letters 

The difficulties caused by unphonetic writing may be met in a 
variety of ways. 

Such a difficulty as that of the place of stress is only a negative 
one, and can easily be remedied by the addition of accents or 
other marks without any alteration of the nomic spelling. Nor 
does this kind of difficulty involve the same amount of cross- 
association as the confusion between close and open e in Italian. 
Still worse are cross-associations involved in such a group of 
spellings as the English plough , enough , trough = (plau, inaf, trof), 
or those two which made the witty French philosopher express 
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a wish that the plague (pleig) might take half of the English 
people, the ague (eigju) the other half. 

The defects of such comparatively phonetic orthographies as 
the Italian can be easily remedied by the application of diacritics 
as m ora (close), oro (open), or by die use of italics, which may 
also be used to indicate ‘silent letters’. 

But any system which involves retention of die nomic spelling 
practically breaks down in die case of such languages as English 
and French. Here we must sooner or later come to the conclusion 
that instead of trying to teach pronunciation not through but in 
spite of the nomic spelling, it is better to start with an entirely 
new phonetic spelling. 

The defects of the ordinary Roman alphabet may be supple- 
mented in. a variety of ways: 

1. By adding new letters— cither entirely new, or taken from 
other alphabets: J, 3, p ; f>, d, 0, 5. 

2. By adding diacritics: a, e, n. 

3. By utilizing superfluous letters: c, q, x. 

4. By turned letters: a, d, . 

5. By italics and capitals: a, a, r. 

6. By digraphs: th, dh, nj, Ih. 

Of these expedients the first is the most popular. As a general 
rule, tne more ignorant and inexperienced the reformer, the more 

*l_ e “ m addm § new types* although nothing is more 
diliicult than to invent a new letter. The main objection to new 
types is, of course, the trouble and expense of procuring them. 

The same objections apply also, though in a less degree, to 
diacritics, which, as Ellis say s, ‘act as new letters.’ The best 
known of the diacritic alphabets is Lepsius’s Standard Alphabet, 
in which seventeen diacritics are used above and fourteen below 
the letters, the number of lower-case letters employed being 

more than 280, of which 200 have to be cut specially for each 
fount. 

The four other expedients have the advantage of not requiring 
new types to be cut. 

Principles of Phonetic Notation 

The first requisite of a good alphabet is that it should be capable 

of being written and read with ease and written with moderate 
quickness. 
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simplicity For ease of reading, it is desirable that the letters 
should be as simple as is consistent with distinctness. From this 
point of view, the Roman letters are superior to the black-letter 
or Gothic forms still used in Germany, as we sec especially in the 
capitals. Dots and other diacritics, which must be made small, 
tend to indistinctness. 

compactness Ease of reading depends also greatly on com- 
pactness. Hence syllabic systems of writing like Sanskrit, in which 
such a syllable as skra is expressed by a single character, are in 
many respects easier and pleasanter to read than the corre- 
sponding Roman transcription. It is often a matter of surprise 
that the Chinese characters try the eyes so little, in spite of the 
great complexity and minute distinctions they often involve. 
The reason is that every word is represented by a compact square 
character, all the characters being of uniform size, the strain on 
the eyesight being further reduced by the arrangement of the 
characters in perpendicular columns. The superiority of the 
syllabic principle is strikingly shown by the fact that both the 
Protestant and the Catholic missionaries in Canada use syllabic 
alphabets in teaching the Crees and other native tribes to read, 
on account of the length to which the words run when written in 
Roman letters. These alphabets consist of simple characters 
expressing consonants, such as Y, turned different ways — < > 
— to indicate what vowel follows. 

joining Ease and quickness of writing require that the letters 
should be easily joined together, as may be seen by comparing a 
passage written in Greek letters with one in Roman letters. 

The most accurate way of estimating the comparative merits of 
letters as regards ease and quickness of writing is to count the num- 
ber of strokes of which they are composed on some uniform plan. 
Thus i without a dot consists of one stroke, script s of two, s of four. 

But this method of calculation leaves out of account the ‘aerial 
movements’ of the pen from the line of writing to the diacritic 
and back again. We see now that writing the single letter / takes 
as much time as writing the five letters seeeel 
printed f orms In printing, the complexity of the letters does 
not influence speed or ease: the main thing is to have as few types 
as possible. This is an additional reason for abolishing the use of 
capitals in phonetic writing — except for special distinctions. In 
printing it is easiest to have the letters detached. This is highly 
objectionable in writing, but is generally an advantage in reading. 
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„„ rds ,i ie relations between the written and printed forms 
of tomrs h is evidently desirable to avoid unnecessary 

deviation svithout, on the other hand, attempting ' p “ 

r„to a necessarily imperfect-imitation of handwriting. Ihe 

disadvantages of such an attempt are w =*! *°'™ m ^for^of 
its superfluous distinction £ 

re“ch=d i*cn the short vowels are indicated by diacritic stiokes 
Snted on separate lines, so that the reader is sometimes in doubt 
S the diacritic is to be read abmm jh^o— t of the 
line he is reading or below the consonantofthe toeabtwe^ 
Some phonetic transcriptions— such as th ,.- t 
DHlrct Society and of Trautmann m his Sprachlaute consist 
D f 53. so as to diminish the difference between the 
"“I andprint’edchamete. as much as possible, and also to 
"he phonetic writing stand out distinctly m a page 

fhe dhtinction of Roman and italic, it seems better o make the 
tne Gisuncuuu u . A for various supple- 

Having thus determined the general principles on winch the 

phonetic functions to assign to them. 

National and International Basis _ 

The most obvious way of making ' “ various 0 ttaltiLd 
^tmtions ^"nXand use «ha, o^symbo, i «£ 

is sees 

too reed. A chei.d foar yeerz oald 

^ ^wS,te“^s short and long vowels witi, 
totally differentsymbols (i, ee) is only half-phonetic, itis pa on 
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on an unphonctic basis. Again, this unphonetic English basis 
breaks down altogether in some cases. It fails, for instance, to 
supply unambiguous symbols for the vowels in child and book , 
full and the consonant in the , which Ellis writes (dh). 

The following specimens of French and German spellings 
formed in a similar way on the basis of the respective nomic 
orthographies of these languages are taken from Soames’s 
Introduction to the Study of Phonetics: 

‘Deu pti garson d la vil, Richa:r e Gusta:v, s egare:r eun jou:r 

donz un epe:s fore. 

’As ’ist doch gevis, das ’in der Valt den M'anshen nigs nohtvandi? 
macht ’als dih Lihbe.’ 

A fully phonetic system, in which long vowels and diphthongs 
arc expressed by consistent modifications or combinations of the 
simple vowel symbols, and in which simple sounds are, as far as 
is reasonable and convenient, expressed by single letters instead 
of digraphs, must necessarily discard any one national traditional 
basis. The best basis on the whole is obtained by maldng the later 
Latin pronunciation the foundation, with such modifications and 
additions as may be necessary. We thus get the ‘Roinic’ or inter- 
national as opposed to the Glossic or national basis. Thus the 
passage quoted above appears as follows in my ‘Broad Romic 
notation: 

‘irjgliJ glosik iz veri iizi ta riid. a tjaild fba jiaz ould kan bi tot ta 
riid glosik bilks.’ 

Observe that on this basis the vowel in the English book, 
French jour, and German gut would be expressed uniformly by 
(u) in writing all three languages (buk, 3uur, guut) instead of in 
three different ways, as on the Glossic basis- 

It is evident tha t as soon as we have to deal with more than 
one language there can be no doubt of the superiority of the 
Romic basis. 

A Universal Alphabet Unpractical 

If a universal alphabet were constructed which provided symbols 
for every possible sound, then each language would simply have 
to select from it the symbols required for its own sound-system. 
On the other hand, it is desirable for ordinary practical purposes 
that each language should utilize the simplest and most con- 
venient letters. Thus, if in the universal alphabet (e) were 
restricted to the close sound of French e, the corresponding open 
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sound being represented by (e), this arrangement would suit 
French very well. But if it vere applied to English, which has 
not any close (e) at all, the result would be that the simplest and 
easiest to write of all letters woulu not be used at all. 



Significant Sound-distinctions 

Again, for practical purposes we have to distinguish between 
differences of sound on which differences of meaning depend — 
significant sound-distinctions — from those which are not signifi- 
cant. Thus the distinction between (e) and (e) is significant in 
French, as in picker , pecker ; but in those languages in which the 
short e is always open and the long e always close there is no 
necessity to employ (e) at all: the distinction of quantity in (e,ee) 
is enough. Even if the distinction of close and open is made in the 
long e, there can be no ambiguity in writing e for the short sound 
if it is always open, as in German and English, in both of which 
languages such a spelling as (men) is perfectly unambiguous. 

So also the distinction between the first elements of the English 
diphthongs in high, kow is un-significant, and although neither of 
them is identical with the vowel of ask, we do not hesitate to 
write all three uniformly with a — (hai, hau, aask). And as the 
pronunciation of these diphthongs varies considerably, and as it 
would be impossible to do justice to all these minute distinctions 
without a much more elaborate system of notation than is 
required for ordinary practical purposes, we regard (ai, au) 
simpiy as general symbols for a variety of diphthongs, all of 
which may be classed under one of two distinct types, both 
beginning with back or mixed non-rounded vowels and ending 
with approximations to (i) and (u) respectively. 

Superfluous Sound-distinctions 

This is connected with another common-sense principle-, namely, 
that of omitting superfluous distinctions. Thus, if -> language 
always has the stress on the first syllable, the s' «• does not 
require to be marked at all. If the majority of w. have the 
stress on the first syllable, then it is necessary to n*ark it only 
when it falls on some other syllable. It is evident that on this 
principle the ‘smooth breathing’ in Greek ought to be omitted, 
as there are only two breathings, and the absence of the rough 
breathing is enough to show that the other one is meant. In 
English it is necessary to distinguish the long open o in naught 
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from the short open 0 in not, which we ought strictly to do by 
writing (root, not). But zs there is no short close 0 in English, 
there is no reason why we should not write not with the easier o. 
Hence it becomes superfluous to mark the length in naught , 
which finally brings us to (not, not) as the shortest and most 
convenient phonetic spellings. 

Modifiable General Basis 

We see, then, that the ideal of a general alphabet for practical 
purposes is one which gives a basis which is, on the whole, 
generally acceptable, but can be freely modified to suit the 
requirements of each language. The better the basis, the less 
inducement there will be to diverge from it. 

If we accept certain mechanical principles, such as utilizing 
c, x , and the other superfluous letters, avoiding diacritics, testing 
new letters with regard to their distinctness and ease of writing, 
and return where practicable to the original Roman values, we 
shall have little difficulty in arriving at a basis of agreement. 
No one, for instance, who has given any thought to general 
principles could hesitate long between ii andy, I and f. 

In comparing the sounds of a variety of languages — still more 
in dealing with sounds generally — we require a much more 
elaborate system of notation than in dealing with a single 
language; we can no longer content ourselves with marking 
significant distinctions in the simplest and shortest way: it 
becomes necessary to mark such distinctions as that between the 
first elements of English (ai, au), for the unsignificant distinction 
between the first clement of English (au) and the (aa) of ask 
may be a significant one in some other language — as it actually 
is in Portuguese, one of whose a-sounds is like English (aa), while 
the other is the first element of English (au). 

My Narrow Romic (see my Primer of Phonetics) is a general, 
minutely accurate scientific notation on the same basis as Broad 
Romic. Narrow Romic is to some extent based on Ellis’s ‘Palaeo- 
type’, a Romic system in which no new letters are used, the 
ordinary letters being supplemented by turned, italic, and small- 
capital letters, and by many digraphs. Ellis afterwards had the 
unhappy idea of constructing a ‘Universal Glossic’ on the English- 
values basis, which is a complete failure. It has had disastrous 
effects on the phonetic investigation of the English dialects, for 
which it was specially intended. 
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My Romic systems were made the basis of the alphabet of 
Lt Maitre Phonetique (MF), which is the organ of U Association 
phonetique internationals directed by Air. P. Passy. This alphabet 
is now widely used on the Continent, and Air. Passy hopes that 
it will be universally adopted by linguists in all countries. But, 
slight as the differences are on the whole between my Romic 
and the MF alphabet, I cannot bring myself to adopt the latter, 
which I feel to be still in the experimental stage. It is surely best 
to be contented with die amount of agreement already reached, 
and leave the rest to the survival of the fittest, which will certainly 

eliminate some of the details of die MF alphabet in its present 
form. 

Non-Roman Basis: Organic Alphabet 

It is, indeed, questionable whether it is possible to construct a 
really efficient universal alphabet on the basis of the Roman 
alphabet. All such alphabets tend to degenerate into an endless 
string of arbitrary and disconnected symbols. It is impossible to 
build up a really consistent and systematic notation on such an 
arbitrary and inadequate foundation. 

The only way out of the difficulty is to discard the Roman 
alphabet altogether, and start afresh. 

, Wh at is wanted is a notation built up on definite principles, 
in which there is a definite relation between symbol and sound. 
This relation may be either organic or acoustic — that is, die 
symbol may indicate either the organic positions which produce 
the sound, or indicate the pitch and other acoustic characteristics 
of the sound. No one has ever attempted, as far as I know, to 
construct a phonetic notation on a purely acoustic basis. The 
tendency of the earlier attempts at a universal alphabet was to 
symbolize the consonants organically, the vowels acoustically, as 
in Brucke’s Phonelische Transscription (Vienna, 1863). It is now 
generally acknowledged that the vowels as well as the consonants 
must be represented on a striedy organic (physiological) basis. 
This is the great merit of Bell’s Visible Speech, which appeared in 
1868, and, in a shorter form and with some modifications in 
1882, under the tide of Sounds and their Relations. 

I studied Bell’s system under the author himself, and after- 
wards gave an elaborate criticism of Visible Speech in a paper on 
Sound-notation (Phil. Soc . Transs.* 1880 1), in which I described 
a modification of it— the Organic Alphabet. This system is 
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mcrdy a revised form of Visible Speech, in which I attempted to 
get nd of what seemed objectionable features in the older system 
without attempting any radical changes. A full description of 

th T’P r ^ mC aIpbabct ' viI1 be found in m Y Primer of Phonetics 
lJie A' arrow Romic notation already mentioned (p iq) is 
practically a transcription of the Organic alphabet into Roman 
letters so as to make the principles of Bell’s analysis more 
accessible to the world at large. In the Primer of Phonetics I 
use this notation together with Broad Romic, concurrently with 
the organic symbols. 7 

All these notations are alphabetic: that is, they go on thegeneral 
principle of providing separate symbols for each simple sound 

In the Roman alphabet such symbols as v,f are arbitrary 
In a physiological alphabet such as the Organic, each letter * 
made up of elements presenting the components of the sound* 
thus in the organic symbol of (v) we can clearly see the graphic 
representation of its components £ lip, teeth, voice’. It is not of 
course, necessary that all the components should be explicitly 
represented in the symbol. Thus, if there is a special nLrk or 
modifier to express voice, the absence of that modifier necessarily 
implies breath. A further simplification is attained by the 
consistent use of differences of projection above and below the 
lme of writing, and of size— as in the distinction between Roman 
1 and i (without the dot), o and °, and of direction, as in the Cree * 
a phabet (p 15). All these devices are fully utilized in the 
rgamc alphabet, the result often being that the letters are 
simpler than the corresponding Roman ones. The simplicity of 
the system is shown by the feet that in its most elaborate form it 

requires only 109 types compared with the 280 of Lepsius’s 
alphabet (p. 14). F 



Analphabetic Basis 

An ‘analphabetic 1 , as opposed to an alphabetic basis was ihst 
definitely advocated by Jespersen in his Articulations of speech- 
sounds represented by means of Analphabetic symbols (Marburg 1880) 
the system being further developed in his Phonetik . 

In this system the elementary symbols do not denote sounds, 
but the components of sounds, each simple sound being repre- 
sented by a group of symbols resembling a chemical formula, as 
if we were to denote the lip-teeth-voice consonant by Ito or W 
instead of v. In this way Jespersen avoids what he considers the 
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great defect of Bell’s notation, that is, its want of elasticity. He 
claims for his own system that it allows perfect freedom in 
combining the elementary symbols, while Bell’s vowel-symbols 
for instance, can be used only by those who accept all the details 
of his analysis as enshrined in his famous ‘chess-board’ arrange- 
ment of the 36 elementary vowels. Another great advance which 
he claims for liis system is that the symbols consist mainly of the 
first six letters of the Greek and the first twelve letters of the 
Roman alphabet together with the numerals, so that it can be 
printed anywhere, and thus made generally accessible. 

The two main defects in Jcspersen’s working-out of these ideas 
appear to be tliat his choice of symbols is not good, and that his 
symbolization is too abstract. 

As regards the first criticism, when we consider how un wieldy 
and sprawly such a notation must necessarily be, we have a 
nght to expect that these drawbacks will be compensated by the 
symbols being as accessible and easy to handle as possible 
especially when we consider how few of them are required. One 
does not understand, therefore, why the inventor should have 
gone out of his way to mix up Greek with Roman letters; for 
the former are not to be met with in every printing-office, so that 
many missionaries in out-of-the way regions would not be able 
to use the Analphabetic notation at ail. He also occasionally 
uses Greek capitals, and a small capital r together with a turned 
2 5, all of which are symbols which would be avoided by any 

one constructing an ordinary alphabetic phonetic notation, al- 
though their use would be much more excusable there. 

The second defect is shown in the use made of these symbols. 

7* re . l cttcrs denote the moveabie organs* such as the lips 
and the different parts of the tongue; the Roman letters denote 
such organs as the teeth and the different parts of the palate. 
The alphabetic order of both sets of letters is made to correspond 
to the order of the articulatory organs, beginning with the lips: 

K " ^ of the tongue, d = teeth, k = uvula. The result of this 
is that there is no direct association between symbol and organ. 
And, indeed, to those accustomed to the opposite order, which 
makes the stream of breath follow the direction of ordinary 
writing, thus throat, back of tongue and palate, front, lips 
\ r £ ner ,°f Phowtos, § 35) — so that the lips come last instead 
o. first, it is almost impossible to learn and remember the meaning 
of these symbols. s 
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This notation would surely be greatly improved (1) by getting 
rid of the out-of-the-way symbols and by substituting italics for 
the Greek letters; (2) by making the latter correspond as far as 
possible to the Roman letters, so that, for instance, the upper 
and the lower lip, the middle of the palate and the middle of 
the tongue, should be respectively denoted by the same letter, 
one Roman, the other italic; and (3) by giving each place of' 
articulation a symbol which could be directly associated with it. 
Thus, the upper teeth might be denoted by f, the lower by f, 
because this consonant necessarily involves teeth articulation. It 
would certainly be less confusing to find j used to denote the 
middle of the palate than the back, as in Jespersen’s scheme. 

But however much this notation were capable of improvement, 
certain radical defects would always remain. In the first place, 
no possible choice of Roman letters could entirely obviate cross- 
associations with their existing values. And the formulae are too 
lengthy for the eye to be able to take them in at a glance or 
remember them: they can never make a definite picture to the 
eye as the organic symbols do. 

In short the gain is so questionable that it would perhaps be 
best in the end to fall back on descriptions of the sounds in 
contractions of ordinary words, denoting, for instance (y) by Ip 
tth vee if /to is too brief. 

Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that the system is an ingenious 
one, and worthy of trial, especially at the present time, when 
there seems little prospect of agreement as to a general scientific 
alphabet on a non-Roman basis. 

Jespersen’s notation has one great advantage overr^etKs-in— 
being based on a more advanced phonetic analysis. But this, of 
course, has nothing to do with the fundamental question whether 
the universal alphabet of the future is to be on an alphabetic or 
an analphabetic basis. 

The Alphabetic Basis the Best 

Many of the objections which Jespersen makes to Bell’s alphabet 
could be easily got rid of without giving up the alphabetic basis. 

In the first place, the Organic alphabet is made much more 
elastic than Visible Speech by the ‘modifiers’ introduced by me, 
some of which have been found so useful that they have made 
their way into the Romic transcriptions of Passy and others. 
Again, it would be easy by a slight modification of the vowel 
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*5- to symbols denoting narrow or wide vowels 

“d^erently and so on. In fact, this can easily be Zne i itt 
by adding the ‘wide-modifier’ to the narrow vowel In fact, 
many years ago I constructed a general algeb^ic phonetic 

cllss^r 011 T h 35 *’ m Which werc symbols for whole 

t0 , den °5 e ^ stopped comona nts J another 
l Vowels > “d so on. Witlr a little management, 

— t potary use of Roman letters, such as v = ‘vowel* 

X consonant’, combined with the modifiers, this can be 
effected with the Organic alphabet in its present shape. 

We must not forget, moreover, that all alphabets— even the 
“ te “ ded tC Pineal purptS 

somrr«neeTh?,““ Pr0mi ^ H ““ every ai P h ^« "tust in 
some respects be a compromise between opposite principles 

Thus the Organic alphabet is so far analphabetic that its^le- 

mentary symbols mark only those distinctions of sound which 

as far as can be judged ipnori , are likely to be significant (p 18) 

Urns they involve the division of the palate into three nirK 

° ny ’ , he , mmu . tea “termediate positions involved in Jespeiren's 
symbob being mdicated by the modifier, which are maphicallv 
sutordmated to the elementary symbob. So in thb resect the 

p^dple P ‘ Part,aUy ad ° PtS ^ disraph or “Alphabetic 

Again, in a practical alphabet, the dbtinedons of nature must 
often be exaggerated so that there may be no hesimtion hi 
• n f mshln S * e symbols of similar sounds. From thb point of 
view Jespersen’s objection to Bell's symbolizing consonant and 
voweb on different principles, o that, for insL“ r e b no 
resemblance between the symbols of lowered (j) and non-syllabic 

tTuT °/ me T? ht ' The rcal °hjcction hert^m be 
that Bell confuses analysis with synthesb. But, again, if it bmore 

practical and convenient to embody such dbtinctions ls vowcl 

nd consonant, syllabic and non-syllabic, in the elementary 

ete Wb TT t° b ’ thCn hC “ jmdfied in d °ing s ° till some one 
praeffed. arrangement which b more scientific and as 

Universal Alphabet not suited for Connected Writing 

A universal notation is, in the nature of things, generally used 
only to write a few words at a time, somct^onlyasmgt 
sound. In writing connected texts in one particular kmguage. 
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an alphabet of the Broad Romic type is infinitely more convenient : 
all the learner has to do is to associate each Broad Romic symbol 
with the pronunciation of trie corresponding Narrow Romic, 
Organic, or Analphabetic symbol of the sound in question, so 
that, for instance, when he meets (i) in his texts, he knows that it 
stands for the high front wide — or whatever shade of sound it 
is — in the language he is studying. 

But it is evidently a great help to the learner— especially if he 
has not a teacher — to have his texts accompanied by a minutely 
accurate notation for at least the first page or two. Here an 
analphabetic notation is perfectly useless. 

The advantages of the Roman alphabet lor connected tran- 
scription are evident: it is an alphabet which has been developed 
partly by a slow process of spontaneous evolution, partly by 
conscious reforms and endless experiments. 

But it has many defects. From a mechanical point of view, its 
worst defect is wantof compactness (p. 15). In a universal scientific 
alphabet like the Organic, a certain amount of sprawliness is 
inevitable; but in a practical alphabet, which has to supply only 
a limited number of characters, it is an inexcusable defect. 

Again, although our script or running-hand alphabet is fairly 
quick to write, it ought certainly to be quicker than it is. In 
most of the languages which use the Roman alphabet speed is 
further impeded by diacritics, such as the accents in French. 
Even in English the dot over the i and j wastes much time. 

Superiority of Phonetic Shorthand 

These and other considerations point clearly to the adoption of 
a system of phonetic shorthand on a general basis capable of being 
adapted to the special requirements of each language. As the basis 
of such a shorthand would be necessarily quite independent of 
the Roman alphabet, the danger of confusion between phonetic 
and nomic spellings would be reduced to a minimum The 
introduction of a phonetic shorthand would, at the same time, 
be the real solution of the problem of spelling-reform. Lastly, 
all modem systems of shorthand are based more or less on 
organic or acoustic associations: they all show some connection 
between the form of the symbols and the sounds they represent, 
although, of course, in a practical system of writing theoretical 
consistency must always yield to consideration? of speed and con- 
venience. 
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speed The term ‘shorthand’ is, in itself, only a relative one. 
Our ordinary script is a shorthand, if compared with the Roman 
capitals out of which it developed. The highest development of 
shorthand as regards speed of writing is, of course, reporting 
shorthand, whose definite aim is to enable the writer to keep up 
with a moderately fluent speaker: that is, it must be capable of 
being written at the rate of about 150 words a minute, which is 
five times as much as the rate of quick longhand writing. 

As speech would outrun the quickest fingers, if every syllable 
— not to speak of every sound — had to be indicated, if only by a 
single stroke, high speed necessarily involves contraction — the 
wholesale omission of vowels, syllables, or even words — the result 
being generally unintelligible to the writer himself unless copied 
out into longhand immediately after being written. 
distinctiveness A system of shorthand which is to take the 
place of longhand and retain the latter’s advantages must, on 
the other hand, subordinate speed to legibility. For linguistic 
purposes it must be more than legible: it must be phonetically 
distinctive, that is, it must be capable of being transcribed 
accurately into such a notation as Broad Romic. In its contrac- 
tions, too, it must be rigorously distinctive: each word, however 
much contracted, must have its own outline, by which it can be 
recognized immediately and with certainty without any guessing 
by the context. 

All we can expect, then, from this point of view, is a system of 
writing as much shorter and more compact than ordinary long- 
hand as the requirements of distinctness and legibility will allow. 
None of the three systems most in use at the present time — 
Pitman’s in England and America, and the German systems of 
Gabelsberger and Stolze on the Continent — can be said fully 
to meet these requirements: they all sacrifice efficiency to brevity, 
the brevity being often only apparent. 

My Current Shorthand is an attempt to supply this want (A 
Manual of Current Shorthand , Oxford, 1892). In the preface to 
the Manual I sum up the characteristic features of the system as 
follows : 

1. It is the first workable pure script [as opposed to geometric] 
shorthand that has been brought out in England. 

2. It affords the first satisfactory solution of the vowel problem, 
by providing separate symbols for them, which, though joined 
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to the consonants, are subordinated to them, so that the vowels 
can be omitted without altering the general appearance of the 
word. 

3. It is the first system which makes a systematic use of 
projection above and below the line of writing to indicate the 
different classes of consonants. 

4. It provides a purely orthographic ai id a purely phonetic 
style of writing, for concurrent use. 

5. It discards not only thick and thin, but all other sham 
distinctions. 

6. It is rigorously linear, so that it can be used for all the 
purposes of ordinary longhand. 

7. It could be printed from moveable types with comparative 

ease. 

8. It is on a strictly syllabic and alphabetic basis. 

Modified Jsfomic Spelling 

As already remarked (p. 14), the defects of a comparatively 
phonetic orthography such as that of Italian or German can be 
easily remedied without substituting a new orthography. 

A nomic orthography can be supplemented in the six ways 
enumerated on p. 14. 

Of these methods, the use of diacritics is peculiarly applicable 
to the orthographies of dead languages, especially those in which 
it is desirable to reproduce the varying spellings of the original 
manuscripts, as in printing Old English or Old Irish texts. It is 
often a great advantage to have such texts printed in such a 
form as to enable the reader to see at a glance what is the original 
manuscript spelling, while at the same time he is supplied with 
the additional information required for the discrimination of the 
distinctive sounds of the language as far as they have been 
determined with any degree of probability. Thus in Old English 
there are two sounds of c, namely (k) and (c), the former being 
sometimes written k in the manuscripts. If our manuscript has 
k, we print it so; if the manuscript has c, we print it c when it 
stands for (k), c when it stands for (c). If we were constructing 
a new phonetic transcription of Old English, we should trans- 
literate the two sounds by k and c respectively, as being more 
distinct and convenient than c and c. But this is inadmissible if 
we wish faithfully to preserve the evidence of the manuscripts. 
So also it is better to mark long vowels in Old English with (") 
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than by doubling— which we might prefer in a free phonetic 
transcription-or the addition of (0, for quantity is occasionally 
marked in these last ways in the manuscripts, but never by the 
macron or circrmflex, either of which may therefore be employed. 
Hence such spellings ar tine, cyning, ciese, ciese, in my Anglo-Saxon 
Reader serve both to indicate the exact pronunciation of these 
words, and to allow the reader to infer that the original manu- 
script spellings are kene, cyning, ciese, ciese. c- 

Although diacritics have peculiar advantages as regards 
restitution of the original manuscript spellings, there is no 
objection to substituting other letters which do not occur m the 
ordinary orthography of the language in question. Thus if k 
never occurred in Old English manuscripts, there would be no 
harm in using it instead of c, so that the other sound could be 
represented by simple c. In the same way we could substitute o 
for c, or use it to distinguish the open o in lond as opposed to the 
close o in on, boren, for none of these substitutions would hinder 
the recovery of the manuscript spelling. Italics are often very 
convenient for such discriminations of pairs of sounds. 

Italics are specially useful in indicating silent letters, such as 
the final e in many words in Chaucer* s English. As silent letters 
do not occur in Old English, italics can be used there to mark 
the o miss ion by the manuscript of a letter required by^ strict 
phonetic spelling, as in W for the manuscript spelling ‘man. 

Even modem English might be written phonetically in this 
way. Thus through, though, thy might be written (through, though, 
rhy) But any such method breaks down practically with such 
an orthography as the English; and it is much simpler in the 
end to start with an entirely new phonetic spelling, as distinct 
from the nomic spelling as possible. 



CHAPTER 

Foreign alphabets 

The difficulty of learning national alphabets does not much 
trouble the linguist as long as he confines himself to European 
languages. 

But even the German black letter causes some difficulty to the 
beginner, although it is nothing but a late modification of the 
Roman alphabet. The printed capitals are especially difficult: 
of those who have learnt to recognize them perfectly by eye, not 
one in a thousand is capable of drawing them from memory. I 
remember, when I began to learn German by myself as a boy, 
that I at first confused the capital s with g, so that I read the 
word for ‘care’ as gorgfalt. By a similar confusion I read neunauge, 
‘lamprey’, as reunauge. This I found a hindrance to remembering 
these words; as soon as I read them correctly, X recognizeo. their 
etymology and remembered them without difficulty. 

So also the Greek and Russian alphabets arc easily mastered 
by those who have an eye for form, while to others they may 
cause considerable waste of time. Thus I was told by the late 
Prince L. L. Bonaparte that he never could learn Russian or 
any Oriental language solely because of their alphabets: he did 
not care how difficult a language was as long as it was in the 
Latin alphabet. 

It would be superfluous to enlarge on the difficulties of such 
systems of writing as the Arabic, Sanskrit, Chinese, and Japanese. 
The Chinese running-hand is said to take eight years to learn, 
even when the learner has thoroughly mastered the printed 
characters— itself a task of great difficulty. 

The multiplicity of alphabets is a source of inconvenience in 
many ways, and also of expense. 

29 
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Transliteration of Foreign Alphabets 

Fortunately there is a growing tendency to substitute the Roman 
for the national alphabet in many languages. Holland, Sweden, 
England, and many other countries have given up the black 
letter, and others are following in their steps. The practice of 
transliterating into the Roman alphabet has extended to many 
of the Slavonic languages. 

Transliteration is now the rule in quoting words from a variety 
of dead languages, as in comparative grammars. In such a book 
as Horn Tooke’s Diversions of Parley (published towards the end 
of the last century) we still find the Gothic and Old English 
words printed in Gothic and Anglo-Saxon types. Now no one 
thinks of using these characters even in connected texts. So also 
Bopp, in his Comparative Grammar, gave Zend words in Zend 
types, and so on; all his successors transliterate the Old Anan 
languages except Greek. It is a curious illustration of the force 
of habit and prejudice that we still persist in printing Greek in 
late Byzantine characters which no ancient Greek would be able 
to read. 

From a psychological point of view, the relations between 
national alphabets and transliterations are exactly parallel to 
those between nomic and phonetic spelling. The first thing is to 
learn the language itself in the easiest possibly way, which involves 
beginning with transliterated texts. When the language itself has 
once been learnt, it can be easily read in any alphabet: Greek is 
still Greek in a Roman as well as in a Byzantine dress, Arabic 
is still Arabic even when written with Hebrew letters, just as 
English remains English in all the hundreds of systems of short- 
hand in which it has from time to time been written. 

The argument most generally brought against transliteration is 
that it unsettles the learner’s associations with the national alphabet. 

The mere fact of any one’s bringing forward this objection 
shows that his method of learning languages is a radically wrong 
one: it shows that he learns them exclusively by eye. There have 
been German Orientalists who made no distinction whatever 

between the Arabic hiss-sounds y*, {jP * j' '—-VOjpro- 

nouncing them all (s), and recognizing them only by the form 
of their symbols. But even in an extreme case like this there 
ought not to be any great difficulty in establishing visual 
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associations between the Arabic letters and their transliterations 

s, f, z, z, d, 8 (or p, d). __ 

This, however, only elicits fresh objections. The opponents of 
transliteration say, ‘This would be plausible enough if we had 
only one fixed transliteration to learn; but unfortunately almost 
every text-book has a special transliteration of its own: one 
cannot even get a grammar and a dictionary with the same 
transliteration. It is therefore impossible to carry out your advice 
of keeping to one transliteration till one has mastered the Arabic 

alphabet.’ , . 

The multiplicity of transliteration is certainly to be deplorea, 
but it is no more an argument against the principle of trans- 
literation than the multiplicity of phonetic notations is against the 
phonetic method. The same influences which are steadily bunging 
us nearer to our ideal of a general basis of phonetic notation wil 
doubtless bring about uniformity in the transcription of remoter 
languages as soon as the results of our experience with European 
languages become known to Orientalists and others, who are 
still hampered by bad traditions and the unscientific methods of 
their native authorities to a degree which is incredible to those 
familiar with the phonetic method as applied to European 
languages. 

The great safeguard against confusions that arise from con- 
flicting transcriptions is the principle already insisted upon that 
of beginning with the language itself, which of course means 
beginning with a mastery of its sounds. The beginner in Arabic 
who has once learnt to distinguish saif, ‘summer’, from saif, 
‘sword’, by the combined associations of the peculiar sound and 
the special muscular sensations which accompany the utterance 
of the 'emphatic’ ?, will be independent of transliterations, for 
the ideas of ‘summer’ and ‘sword’ will at once suggest to his 
mind combinations of sounds as well as combinations of letters, 
the former associations being the stronger and more direct: he 
will be in quite a different position from the student whose only 

rlpfinitp associations are with the written L " and 



Orthographic Transcription 

If the national alphabet itself is phonetic, the transcription will 
be phonetic also: it will be a key to the pronunciation, and at 
the same time it will be a key to the original spelling of each 
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word, so that any one who is acquainted both with the method of 
transcription and the national alphabet will be able to trans- 
literate the transcription back into the original writing. 

If the national alphabet is unphonctic, but only moderately 
so, the most obvious course is to follow the same method as in 
reproducing the manuscript spellings of dead languages; that is, 
to add the necessary diacritics, or make whatever modifications 
may be found convenient for the purpose of indicating pro 
mmciation, so that all that is necessary to transliterate back into 
the national writing is to ignore these supplementary distinctions. 
If the national writing makes unphonctic distinctions by having 
two or more letters or combinations of letters to express the same 
sound or sound-group, then the diacritics will have an ortho- 
graphic, not a phonetic value, and will therefore be ignored 
except as giving the key to the original writing. 

We thus have a distinction between a purely phonetic and an 
orthographic transcription, the characteristic of the latter being 
that it can always be transliterated back into the national writing 
whether the latter is phonetic or not. It need scarcely be said 
that every orthographic transcription ought to be phonetic at 
the same time, or at any rate not markedly unphonetic, although 
in many cases it is most practical to sacrifice rigorous phonetic 
consistency whenever an unphonetic detail of transcription docs 
not cause real difficulty. Thus in transcribing German it is better 
to keep the distinction between sz and ss in fusz, musz, miissen , 
than to run the risk of subsequent confusion by writing fuss , 
muss i for such a spelling as fuss is only a compromise between 
fusz ^and the fully phonetic (fuus), and not even a beginner 
would think of trying to pronounce sz exactly as it is spelt. 

The method of orthographic transcription has been successfully 
applied to Persian by H. Barbs, a full account of whose tran- 
scription by K. Feyerabend will be found in Phonetische Studien, m. 
162. Per s ia n in itself is generally considered one of the easiest 
and simplest of languages, but in its written form it is distinctly 
a. difficult language because of the irregularity, complexity, and 
ambiguity of its alphabet and orthography. Without the help 
of a skilled and patient teacher it is hardly possible to learn it in 
its nomic form, because, as Feyerabend remarks, one can only 
read out of it what one has already learnt and knows’. Persian 
has the disadvantage of being written with an alphabet in every 
way alien to its genius — the Arabic. Hence such a defect as the 
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omission of the short vowels — which in Arabic occasions much 
less difficulty than might be supposed because of the regularity 
and sy mm etry of the Arabic vowel-system — becomes very serious 
in a language like Persian, where there are no rules for deter- 
mining a priori the vowel-structure of a word, as is to a consider- 
able extent the case in Arabic. Persian is, besides, full of Arabic 
words, which arc ■written in the Arabic orthography, while the 
pronunciation is only imperfectly preserved. The slavish appli- 
cation of Arabic rules of orthography to Persian words is a 
further source of unphonctic spellings. Barbs’ transcription seems 
fully to solve the double problem of giving a phonetic transcription 
which can at the same time be transliterated back letter for letter 
into the national writing. The student begins with a Reader in 
which all the texts are transcribed on these principles. When he 
has gone thr ough it, lie begins again, and at the same time he is 
gradually introduced to the Fcrsian alphabet and the rules of 
Persian orthography. Then a parallel Reader in the Persian 
writing is put into his hands, and the work of deciphering begins. 
Feycrabend assures us, as the result of personal experience, that 
this causes no difficulty in the second third of the first year’s 
course; for, as he says, ‘we soon learnt to recognize our old 
acquaintances in their new dress’. 

Pfomic Pronunciation 

The principle that in learning a language through written texts 
we should strengthen our associations with the characters by 
associating each character with its proper sound, and should 
avoid giving the same sound to letters which are pronounced 
differently (p. 30), cannot always be carried out literally. 

Sometimes the learner has not access to a native teacher or to 
reliable information about the pronunciation. These difficulties 
are of course greatly increased if he is learning a dead language. 

Under such circumstances the learner need not hesitate to 
make up a pronunciation of his own on the principle of accom- 
panying every written distinction with a corresponding difference 
of sound, so as to strengthen as much as possible his visual 
associations. 

Many foreigners have begun English in this way, pronouncing, 
for instance, knowledge in three syllables (knovledge), not because 
they thought this was the real pronunciation, but simply as a 
means of fixing the spelling in their minds. 
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V ?u der Gabelc "f— who united many of the qualifications 
or the theoretical and the practical linguist-goes a step further, 

and advises the beginner in Arabic who cannot pronounce 

to substitute (g)— a sound which does not occur in Arabic, and 

«3ab -T'n ^ T l “i° r a «y*h>g but a substitute for 
“ VT'. ,0 ^ B f r ° re J I Gabelentz’ book I had hit on the 
same device, and had extended it to all the difficult sounds in 
Arabic: pronouncing Vn as (v), h as (wh) in what, the hamza or 
“ ,P) ’ d ‘f T emphatic ““sonants as front or front- 
Arli -^r^"?} f° nc of the substituted sounds occur in 
,ll’ ‘ lat M B sometimes developed by assimilation 

“ p . r0nuncia u°n. The subsequent transifion to the 

P™““<uat.on caused no difficulty whatever: after changing 

callv^So X, 1 y - 0r M?’ the substitution is made mechanb 

ror Lfnc “T® ° “ SlaVOnic * e uttportant and rather 

confusmg distortion between i and i, a and u may be easily 

wide sound^Th- and “ ' a narrow > 1 and 6 *he corresponding 

it^ontadf “* ^ *"* ““ ““ 

leaclMMrc I? 6 ™?‘ hopeless distinctions to learn without a 
officrF.asi *ose : of intonation. And yet the tones in Chinese and 
other East-Asianc languages cannot be ignored, for they are 

Mnda«o t °r lnt ^ b u ity - A VCry Simple memoria technical pro- 
nunciation for the Chinese tones consists in adding sounds to the 

monosyllabic Chinese root-words. Thus, if we adopt the deep 

sound of (u) as die symbolic exponent of the low level tone, (ft 

(wenur‘hlTr" d fr 3) ° f r thc S tone > we 316 abie *° differentiate 

&L rr“ fr0 ” (W ?" a) ^ (WSOU) ‘kins’ from (wag!) 
mTC'JJl a wurdends m a vowel, corresponding consonants 
may 1» added, of which there is a considerable choice, as only 

doTotcr^ ° ,“ nS °, rlantS occur fma »y in the Ponuncia- 
nons of Chinese ordmanly adopted by European beginneis 

tea^er? al -n ?* St u dent who ufterwards gets access to -naive 
teachers will have the great advantage of knowing beforehand 

the intonation of each word, and will have no difficulty in 
(iroppung his phonetic props and substituting the real tones - 
while if he had attempted to pronounce them theoretically, he’ 
would certainly have got into wrong habits of pronunciltion 
fcjch it would perhaps be difficult for him to get rid of. 
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Learning a Foreign Alphabet 

The process ofleaming new alphabets and new systems of writing 
implies the establishing of various visual associations- But these 
associations may be of different kinds, and some may be much 
easier to establish than others. 

In the first place, it makes a good deal of difference whether 
the language is already familiar- — as when English people learn 
an English shorthand system, or Chinese boys learn to write the 
Chinese characters — or unfamiliar, as in the traditional method 
of learning Oriental languages. An extreme form of this method 
is well described in the following extract from Derembourg and 
Spiro’s Chrestomalie elimenlaire de VArabe littered (Paris, 1892) : ‘the 
only practical method of beginning the study of a language is 
to take a piece written in the language one wishes to learn, and 
force oneself to translate even before one knows how to decipher 
the characters’. With such a method as this one can hardly be 
surprised to learn from the same preface that ‘the first burst of 
enthusiasm in those who begin Oriental studies is often followed, 
even in the case of the most talented, by a profound discourage- 
ment, when they recognize the difficulty of an exploration 
undertaken without guide or compass’. But there is a guide and 
compass, and it is— a transcription such as that used by Barbs 
in teaching Persian (p. 32). If approached in the way advocated 
by Messrs. Derembourg and Spiro, Arabic is certainly what they 
call it — ‘the most inaccessible of the Semitic languages’. With a 
transcription it is no longer inaccessible. 

The method of beginning with transcriptions puts the foreign 
on a level with the native learner. In fact, as regards most Oriental 
languages, the foreigner will have the advantage over the native, 
to whom his own written language is often a foreign language, 
near enough, however, to the colloquial language to cause 
constant cross-associations, as we see in comparing the vowel- 
structure of the present tenses in classical and modern Arabic. 
The foreigner can, if he chooses, begin his study on a trans- 
literation of the old classical form of the language, although at 
present there do not seem to be any text-books on this principle 
for classical Arabic. 

Next to a good transliteration, the greatest help in learning an 
alphabet is to establish definite associations between the symbol 
and its sound. If the required associations are not already 
provided, it is advisable to make artificial ones by means of 
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£ nomic pronunciation’. If the system of writing is a mixture of 
disguised pictures and phonetic elements, as in Chinese, such 
associations are generally difficult and often impossible to 
establish. Such writings must be learnt mainly by eye. 

But there arc some general principles which apply to all 
systems of writing. 

One of the most important of these is that we should learn to 
recognize the characters by eye before attempting to write them. 
The general fault of those who learn a new system of writing is 
that they are in too great a hurry to begin writing it. Notliing 
is more common than to hear people who have learnt a little 
shorthand say, £ I gave up Pitman’s shorthand because even after 
I had learnt to write it at the rate of sixty words a minute I could 
not read what I had written’. The beginner should, therefore, 
resolutely abstain from writing until he can read with a certain 
fluency. 

When he can do this, he may begin to write. It is, indeed, 
advisable to give some time to writing, even if the learner only 
wants to read the language, for the muscular sensations that 
accompany the act of writing undeniably strengthen the associa- 
tions of the eye. If the characters are complicated, the learner 
will do well to get into the habit of writing with his forefinger — 
that is, imitating the movements of the pen or brush— simul- 
taneously with his reading. He must take care to write each 
stroke in its proper order— writing, for instance, the top stroke 
last in Sanskrit. In Chinese the order of the strokes is of the 
greatest importance, and is an essential help in learning the 
running-hand. 

An equally important principle is that of learning the 
characters, as far and as soon as possible, in connected texts, 
or at least in sentences and complete words. It is, of course, 
best to begin with texts with which one is already familiar in 
transcriptions. Under such circumstances there is really no harm 
in following Messrs. Derembourg and Spiro’s advice by begin- 
ning to read before mastering the details of the alphabet. The 
usual method is to give the learner the complete alphabet with 
all its complexities, then suddenly to cease all transliteration, 
and give him a string of disconnected words to decipher without 
even translations, or anything to identify the words. 
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V arieties of pronunciation 

Phonetic notation does not necessarily imply phonetic spelling. 
If we found picture written in Broad Romic (piktjua), we should 
not admit this as a spelling of English as it actually exists: we 
riiould shrewdly suspect the speller of a burning desire to reform 
English spelhng and English pronunciation at one blow. If our 
reformer were to go into the other extreme, and write (pikta) 
we should admit the correctness of this spelling, but only for the 
vulgar dialect: we should refuse to admit any spelling but (pikt fa) 
as a representation of the educated spoken English of the present 

Artificial Pronunciation 

This use of a phonetic notation to represent imaginary and non- 
existing pronunciations is especially frequent in the case of 
gradations, such as (3aet) demonstrative and (Sat) relative 
pronoun and conjunction, the tendency being to confound these 
two distinct words under the fuller form (daet). So also those 
who wish to make phonetic spelling a protest against the natural 
development of the spoken language ignore such ‘weak’ or 
unemphatic forms as (im) pronoun and (kaant), and insist on 
writing tne strong’ forms (him, kaen not) everywhere, regardless of 
distinctions of emphasis and position in the sentence. Even those 
w o admit that the obscurer and shorter forms are under certain 
definite conditions of want of stress and emphasis universal in 
natural educated speech, maintain that the fuller forms are 
more correct’ and elegant, and, at any rate, that foreigners 
ought to discard the weak forms, and thereby make their pro- 
nunciation more distinct, while at the same time setting a good 
example to the natives. 
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The answer to this is, that the first aim of: foreigners v*ocome 
tn Fn^iand is to understand the natives and make themselves 
understood by them. If the foreigner has never seen such a form 
"nt) written, he will not be able to undersUnd h whenhe 
hears i*- spoken* while, on the other hand, even if he does no 
make hiiLlf unintelligible by saying 0«n not) unto circum- 
stances where every one else says (kaant), it is m di >cnd the 
simplest and best course to content himself with speakm^ 
3 as the average educated Englisnman. In some German 
schools great care 5 taken to teach the pupils the correct English 

soumb by phonetic methods-and with remarkable success but 
sounds d) puu wea k f 0 nns, such as (oat, 

t-’£ Ja ) 00 ar= ignored, and such words as holiday, Oxford are 
,d. tn rhvme with dav and fori instead of being pronounced 
Zm oS> 2?rZh is that the pupils speak a language 
which,' thmighniade up of English sounds, is as a whole quite 
un-English so that when they come to England, they have 
unlearn their pronunciation, and make of the 

successful-attempt to construct a new one ^asB^f 

laws of gradation. It is a pity their teachers do not realize th 
even so slight a change as that of (hau d ju duw) in o ( 
ju duw) makes the sentence un-English, however perfect the 

““ TmeTuLfor teaching an artificial pronunciation 
of such languages as German and Italian, where the multiplicity 
of educated 1 * dialects resulting from want of 
made it difficult to settle which is the standard, or ho 
Tto be fomred. Nevertheless, the foreigners who adopt the so- 
*f all °d c theatr e-German 5 {buhnendeutsch) pronunciation would 
^rhdnly make themselves ridiculous, as this well-meant attempt 
LTet up a smndard of pronunciation is no. founded on any 
rational "linguistic principles. Nothing, *or instance, c* 11 
monstrous than the recommendation to pronounce fina g 

V tn languages die pronunciation of the stage is merely a 
snerial deXment of die ordinary educated colloqiual pro- 
nunciation. In such languages as French and En ^ h 'J ker ^" 
educated people speak practically the same <Me^th«e d 
ht > hut little separation between the colloquial and the oratonca 
pmnundationfand with us, at least, the stage has no authority 
in questions of pronunciation. 
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But in French and most other languages there is still a tendency 
— which may be observed in English also — to make the pro- 
nunciation not only of oratory but of mere reading aloud distinct 
from that of everyday life, as is shown very clearly in the liaisons. 
Thus, in reading aloud, a Frenchman would sound the (t) of 
the ending -ment before a vowel, but never in speaking. 

Here the principle of association comes in. To a Frenchman 
the ending -ment suggests primarily the pronunciation (-ma) 
before a vowel as well as a consonant; but when he speaks or 
reads to an audience, he makes an effort to sound the (t) before 
a vowel; just as an Englishman in speaking slowly and solemnly 
may make (kaant) into (kaen not), although in English there is 
no necessity felt for departing from the colloquial pronunciation. 

e associations of 
ial forms. When 
he has learnt these, he will be on a level with the educated 
native, and, like him, can afterwards learn the more artificial 
pronunciation, and thus establish a series of secondary oratorical 
associations. If his associations are primarily with the oratorical 
forms, his ordinary conversation will be unnatural and offensive 
to the native ear. 

Degrees of Colloquialism 

But there are degrees of colloquialism. In all languages the 
pronunciation may vary according to the degree of familiarity 
between the speakers. Even in England a young man will some- 
times unconsciously modify his pronunciation in speaking to a 
strange lady or an older man. 

The mood of the speaker, too, may have an effect. Tension of 
mind — as in giving definite directions, explaining a difficulty, 
impatient command — is naturally accompanied by greater vigour 
of enunciation; while indifference and languor show themselves 
in half-finished consonants and curtailed sound-groups. We can 
hear in English the sharp snap of xtjhat! degenerate in the mouth 
of the same speaker into the languid (woh) or almost (waa), 
which may further degenerate into a mere grunt. 

Again, the pronunciation of the same person may vary 
according to the speed of utterance. This is very marked in 
French, where the elimination of the weak (a) depends greatly 
on speed. In Passy’s Elementarbuch the texts are given in the 
pronunciation of medium 'speed, a quicker and a slower 



It is evident that the first and most immedial 
the foreign learner ought to beHvith the colloqi 
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pronunciation being occasionally given in the notes. Thus to the 
normal (6 vje d sone msjo) and (i j an a da tut le kvloeoer) cor- 
respond the slow (6 vje da sone masjo) and the quick (i an a d 
tut le kulcecer), and to the medium (estrordineer) (si vu pie), the 
slow (ekstraordineer) and the quick (sj u pie). 

It is evident that the foreigner should aim at what may be 
called a medium colloquial style of pronunciation. It is painful 
and incongruous to hear the rapid pronunciation of clipped 
speech reproduced in a slow, solemn, oratorical tempo. On the 
other hand, it is much more irrational to teach a foreigner 
pronunciations which never occur in the colloquial speech of 
natives. The best general advice is therefore: never be oratorical; 
be colloquial, but not too colloquial. 

The revolt against artificial standards of pronunciation some- 
times tempts phonetic enthusiasts into constructing colloquial 
monstrosities when dealing with a foreign language — they become 
more colloquial than the most slovenly native. Thus a foreigner 
who has learnt to obscure weak-stressed vowels in English — who 
has learnt to say (kaerikta, maagit, izri-al) in spite of the associations 
of the written forms character , Margate , Israel — is apt to get reckless, 
and go too far in this direction, making perhaps (no-wijdjan 
naepsaek) into (nawijdjan naepsak), pronunciations which I re- 
member having seen actually given. 

Vulgarisms should be avoided; not because they are in 
themselves ugly or less logical, or in any way more objection- 
able than the corresponding polite forms, but simply because 
they belong to a different dialect. But we must distinguish 
between real and theoretical vulgarisms: that is, between forms 
which, as a matter of fact, do not occur in educated speech, and 
those which are commonly called ‘vulgar’, and yet do occur in 
educated speech. Of theoretical vulgarisms, some are simply 
universal in educated speech, such as the loss of the consonant 
(r) in lord by which this word becomes identical in pronunciation 
with laud. , others widely spread, such as the (r) in idea(r) of. \ 
India(r) Office. But as this latter colloquialism is not universal, 
the insertion of the (r) generally occurring only in rapid speech 
and in closely connected groups of words, so that its omission 
does not produce any effect of unreality or artificiality, it would 
be mere perversity in the foreigner to imitate it in his slow 
pronunciation. But while it is a real vulgarism to omit (h) in 
full-stressed words, it is a disagreeable affectation not to drop it 
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in such collocations as tell him. This affectation is widely spread; 
but it is always artificial; so that the speakers who try to keep 
it up consistently arc always liable to fail. For these reasons a 
foreigner should avoid it: that is, he should say (tel -im), keeping 
the (h) for the emphatic (tel him not haa). 

The statements of unphonetic natives about vulgarisms and 
other varieties of pronunciation are never reliable, and should 
be listened to with great caution. A foreigner once asked a 
learned Englishman which was right, (aast) or (aaskt), as the 
preterite of ask ; and was told that there was no such pronuncia- 
tion as (aast). A minute after the learned man was heard to say 
(sou ij aast im an aast im an aast im agen). On another occasion 
a well-known authority on the English language began in a 
mixed company to denounce the vulgarisms in my Elementarbuch 
des gesprochenen Englisch. A German pupil of mine who was present 
sent a whisper round the circle, telling them to listen carefully 
for these very vulgarisms in the authority’s own pronunciation. 
The latter then began a lengthy harangue; and, to his surprise, 
was continually interrupted by bursts of laughter from his 
audience. 

Standards of Pronunciation 

As the educated pronunciation of a language is never absolutely 
uniform, the question arises, which is the standard? To the 
foreigner this is not a sentimental or aesthetic question, but a 
purely practical one. 

As the literary languages of most countries are simply the 
fossilized dialects of their respective capitals — literary French 
being nothing but the written form of the older Parisian dialect, 
literary English of the older London dialect — there seems every 
reason why the dialect of the capital should be taken as the 
standard of the spoken language as well. Practical considerations 
point to the same view. First, there is the numerical pre- 
ponderance of the speakers of the dialect of the capital. Secondly, 
foreigners naturally gravitate to the capital, or, at any rate, 
make it their starting-point. Even in Germany, where there is 
much less centralization than in France and England, it is 
surely more practical for the foreigner to learn the educated 
speech of Berlin than that of some provincial town where on 
abstract grounds ‘the best German’ is said to be spoken. 

Even within the narrowest limits there may be differences of 
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pronunciation. Even in educated Southern English we some- 
times find a word pronounced in several ways. When Dr. 
Johnson was asked by a lady whether he pronounced the word 
neither as (naidar) or (nii3ar), he replied (nee3ar, maedaem). The 
last pronunciation is now extinct, but the other two still seem 
to be about equally frequent. The fluctuations of French pro- 
nunciation are even greater. In such cases the learner must 
select one pronunciation and keep to it. It follows, of course, 
that his text-books should, as far as possible, give a uniform 
pronunciation, no matter how arbitrary the selection may be. 

Pronunciation of Rare Words 

For rare words which the learner meets for the first time m 
nomic texts, he will require a pronouncing dictionary. Such a 
dictionary may be shortened and made more convenient by the 
omission of all the commoner words which the learner who has 
read a few phonetic texts cannot help knowing thoroughly. 

The learner should not be too scrupulous about the pro- 
nunciation of rare foreign words in the language he is studying,, 
such as barbarous geographical names, which may fill the 
newspapers for a few weeks, and then be quite forgotten. When 
a foreigner wants to know exactly how such a name a s Ujyi 
ought to be pronounced, he should be told to guess at it y 
analogy, taking care not to anglicize it— in fact, to do what an 
English reader would do with an unfamiliar word he had never 
heard snoken, but only seen in print. When a foreigner reflects 
that such a word as Z^ u is not pronounced (zjuwljuw) but 
(zuwiuw), he must see that it would be contrary to analogy to 
give the first i in Ujiji the English value (ai); it must be either 
(ij) or (i) — it does not matter which. Such a word cannot have 

a fixed traditional pronunciation. . 

In introducing words from our own language into the foreign 
language we are speaking, we must be careful about trying to 
adapt its pronunciation to that of the foreign language; where 
there is doubt, it is safest to keep the native pronunciation un- 
changed. I remember having constantly to correct a Norwegian 
who Dronounced the name of the Norwegian town Bergen as 
(baadxan). I told him that if he must anglicize it, lethun call it 
(bsayan), which would be the average educated Englishmans 
imitation of the native pronunciation. So also, when an English- 
man uses such a German name as Beethoven in speaking French, 
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it is much safer to keep the German pronunciation than to try 
and make up a French pronunciation with a final nasal vowel. 

If, on the other hand, a native name has two pronunciations, 
one of which agrees with the spelling, the latter is generally 
sure to be die most modern one, and should therefore be adopted 
by a foreigner, who, for instance, will find himself on the side 
of die increasing majority if he pronounces such names as 
Circnculcr and Abergavenny as they arc written. If lie docs die 
same with Cofee , Home, Cowper, instead of calling them (kuk, 
hjuwm, kuwpa), he will at least have many mispronouncers on 
his side. 
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CHAPTER 

General study of phonetics 

Phonetics, like all other branches of knowledge, has its own 
special difficulties. But much of it is perfectly easy, if approached 
with an unprejudiced mind. It is a subject in which a little 
knowledge goes a long way. 

In dealing with a single language there is no absolute necessity 
for the pupils’ going through a complete course of phonetics: the 
teacher can give them what they want from time to time. 

Nevertheless, there can be no doubt that the best results arc 
obtained on the basis of a previous course of general phonetics, 
which, again, must be based on a practical analysis of the 
learner’s own sounds. Divergencies of pronunciation and many 
other considerations make it impossible to tell beforehand whether 
or not a knowledge of a given sound will be a help in acquiring 
the pronunciation of a given language. 

There is every reason why the study of phonetics should begin 
at an early age. It requires no precocity of mental development, 
and there is nothing abstract about it: on the contrary, it appeals 
mainly to the love of the concrete and the experimental, and the 
tendency to imitation which arc characteristic of the undeveloped 
intellect. It trains the young mind to habits of observation. It 
gives a command of the organs of speech which has a most 
beneficial effect on the learner’s pronunciation of his own 
language. 

Apparatus: Diagrams, Models, Phonograph 

The methods of teaching phonetics already indicated may be 
supplemented in various ways. 

One is the use of diagrams of the organs of speech and their 
positions in forming the sounds. Victor’s Elemente der Phoneiik 
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will be found useful in this respect. The best diagrams of the 
vowel-positions will be found in Grandgenfs German and English 
Sounds. * 

Models of the organs of speech would be useful, if it were 
possible to obtain satisfactory ones. Those recommended by 
Victor arc not very good; the best of them seems to be the 
enlarged model of the larynx and glottis. 

We hear a good deal nowadays about the phonograph and the 
help it is in studying languages. But it must be borne in mind 
that whenever we have access to native speakers, the phono- 
graph is superfluous, for, at the best, it cannot speak better than 
a native. And where we have to rely entirely on the phono- 
graphic record, its testimony is sometimes defective on points 
where informal ion is most needed: it fails to reproduce shades 
of breath-sounds and the less sonorous elements of speech. It 
succeeds best with sounds of full vocality, and in giving the 
general effect produced by the organic basis, and by stress and 
intonation. Its chief use wall probably be in reviving recollections 
of pieces heard direct from native speakers. 

The idea that the phonograph can be used in schools as a 
substitute for a trained phonetician shows a misconception of the 
problem of teaching phonetics. 

Experimental Phoiiclics 

Of late years we have heard still more about experimental 
phonetics, that is, the exact determination and measurement of 
the organic positions and acdons by means of special apparatus. 
But as yet the performance of experimental phonetics has fallen 
far short of its promise. What ought to be its most important 
problem — the exact determination of the vowel-positions — is still 
beyond its reach, except by the laborious and sometimes un- 
certain method introduced by Grandgent, the csults of which 
are described in his above-mentioned book. But his apparatus 
has the merit of extreme simplicity. All attempts, too, to determine 
by purely objective experimental methods the pitch of spoken 
vowels and to record the intonations of natural speech have 
hitherto been failures. 

In fact, wherever we really want information it leaves us more 
or less in the lurch. Most of its results are simply confirmations 
of what we know already. The really great results have been 
obtained without any apparatus. We do not require apparatus 
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to round and unround vowels systematically and exhaustively, 

and it is by such simple methods that Bell’s vowel-scheme was 
constructed. 

One awkward fact about experimental phonetics is that most 
oi those who work at it have no adequate practical knowledge 

° 5-r°* nCtlC ^ : are una ^ c *'* - r -Jthcn a vowel without 

ino ymg it; some of than persist in regarding their own 
imperfect pronunciation of foreign languages as perfect, and 
cannot write the simplest phonetic notation. 

The apparatus of the experimental phonetician is often ex- 
pensive and inaccessible, delicate and complicated, so that it 
requires an expert to manipulate it with any chance of success. 

It also requires some practice to speak into the funnel of a 
P ° n °graph or one of the above-mentioned apparatus, without 

ci er becoming inaudible on the one hand or unnatural on the 
other. 

That experimental methods may lead to very unsatisfactory 
results is shown by Czennak’s analysis of the Arabic gutturals, 
which is an analysis not of actual sounds, but of his own, 
apparently very defective imitations of them. 1 
We cannot wonder, then, that there is a certain antagonism 
etween the unphonetic physiologists and physicists who work 
at experimental phonetics and the practical phoneticians. 

At the same time, it cannot be denied that simple apparatus 
wth which we could measure exactly instead of going by sub- 
jective impressions would be a great boon to all phoneticians, 
experimental phoneticians may rest assured that as soon as 
they succeed m providing such apparatus, it will be warmly 
we corned by all classes of phoneticians. At present it would be 
a great mistake in the beginner to neglect acquiring a thorough 
practical command of his organs of speech and of sounds in 
general for the sake of working at experimental phonetics. 

Phonetic Dictation 

Phonetic dictation* is very stimulating to the pupils, and serves 
as a useful test of their acoustic powers, while at the same time 
it obliges them to free themselves from any trammeling associa- 
tions with the nomic spelling, and thus develops the dormant 
iaculty of phonetic observation. At first ihe dictation should be 

1 Sec my paper ( 5 i arrebik {jroutsaundz) in MF 1895 4. 

’SecJ. Passy’s paper (la dilctc fbnetik) in MF 1894, PP- 34, 50. 
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in the pupil’s native language, and he should be expected only 
to write down the significant distinctions of sounds in some easy 
Romic notation without any attempt io mark stress or intonation. 
It is surprising to see what mistakes are made, partly through 
confusion with the nomi' spelling, par.iy through complete 
absence of the fatuity c r observing even the broadest distinctions 
when unaided by visual associations. When the pupils can write 
with fluency and correctness on this basis, they should be trained 
to add stress-marks, and then simple tone-marks. Then the same 
stages should be repeated in the foreign language. Advanced 
pupils in general phonetics may be cautiously exercised in writing 
down nonsense-words consisting at first of a certain limited 
number of sounds. Thus the teacher may tell them that all the 
vowels will be narrow, that there will be no mixed vowels, no 
front consonants, and so on. For this advanced dictation the 
organic alphabet should be used. 

Advantages of Phonetics 

The first and most evident advantage of phonetics is the in- 
dependence it gives us. In the first place, it makes us independent 
of residence abroad. Even if the learner intends to go to the 
country where the language is spoken, it is a great advantage 
to him to start with a thorough practical knowledge of the 
sounds in which he is to practise himself. 

Secondly, phonetics makes us independent of native teachers. 
It is certain that a phonetically trained Englishman who has a 
clear knowledge of the relations between French and English 
sounds can teach French sounds to English people better than 
an unphonetic Frenchman who is unable to communicate his 
pronunciation to his pupils, and perhaps speaks a dialectal or 
vulgar form of French. 

Again, phonetics enables an intelligent aduit to get a sound 
elementary knowledge of the sounds of a foreign language 
without any help from outside — that is, if he has an adequate 
phonetic analysis and transcription to work with. 

But the gain of a phonetic grasp of a language extends far 
beyond such special considerations. A secure grasp of the sounds 
of a language is a great strengthening of the mastery of its forms 
and meanings. A minute discrimination of similar sounds in 
closely allied languages is the surest safeguard against otherwise 
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inevitable confusions, as when we keep up the slight distinction 
between the Norwegian and die Swedish (ii) in hus, ‘house’, the 
Swedish sound being more advanced and nerarer (y). 

Hence also the literary and aesthetic use of phonetics. Phonetics 
alone can breathe life into the dead mass of letters which con- 
stitutes a written language; it alone can bring the rustic dialogues 
of our novels before every intelligent reader as living realities, 
and make us realize die living power and beauty of the ancient 
classical languages in prose and verse. 

Phonetics is not merely an indirect strengthener of grammatical 
associations, it is an essential part of grammar itself. It enables 
us to state grammatical and philological laws with a brevity and 
definiteness which would be odierwise unattainable, as when we 
condense the information that under certain circumstances in a 
given language d becomes /, g becomes A, and l becomes p, into 
the simple statement that ‘voice stops become breath’. In Eliot’s 
Finnish Grammar (p. n) we find the following statement: ‘The 
final e of a dissyllabic stem disappears in nouns before terminations 
commencing with t, and in verbs before terminations beginning 
with k or n, provided that e is preceded by any simple consonant 
but k, p, v. m, or by a double consonant of which the last letter 
is / or s (except hi). Thus from die stern une, “sleep”, more, 
“mountain”, vele, “water” (nominative vesi), come the forms 
unla, vuorla , vclld. . . .’ If in this statement we substitute for the 
negative and purely abstract conception of ‘any simple consonant 
but k } p, v , m\ the positive enumeration of the consonants left 
after this subtraction, namely r, l, s, /, n, we are able to simplify 
it still further by saying that in nouns e is dropped before l when 
the c is preceded by a fonvard consonant, the evident reason 
being that these consonants are formed in the same place as t. 

A knowledge of sentence stress and intonation is not only an 
essential part of elocution and correct pronunciation, but is also 
an integral part of the syntax of many languages. 1 

In short, there is no branch of the study oflanguage which can 
afford to dispense with phonetics- 

* See my A'tw English Grammar , Part II. 



CHAPTER 

Begin with the spoken 
language 

The second main axiom ol living philology is that all study of 
language, whether theoretical or practical, ought to be based 
on the spoken ianguage. 

The distinction between the literary and the colloquial form 
of the same language has considerably complicated the problem 
of learning languages. This distinction is not solely the result ol 
the use of writing and printing, for even such unlettered savages 
as the Andaman islanders have an archaic poetical dialect which 
differs considerably from their ordinary spoken language; but 
writing— and, still more, printing— have naturally increased the 
divergence. In many Oriental languages the divergence is so 
great that the colloquial is no longer a mere variation ol the 
literary form, but the two practically constitute distinct, mutually 
unintelligible languages. 

The Spoken the Source oj the Written Language 
In European languages, where the difference is much less, most 
grammarians tacitly assume that the spoken is a mere con uplion 
of the literary language. But the exact contrary is the case, it is 
the spoken which is the real source of the literary language. We 
may pick out the most far-fetched literary words and forms we 
can think of, but we shall always find that they are derived from 
the colloquial speech of an earlier period. Even such lorms as 
thou hast , he hath , were ordinary colloquialisms a lew centuries 
ago, though they now survive only as fossil, dead colloquialisms 
side by side with the living colloquialisms you have, he has.. Every 
literary language is, in fact, a mixture of colloquialisms of different 
periods. 
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Every literary language must indeed in its first beginnings be 
purely colloquial. It is certainly difficult to realize that such a 
language as the classical Italian of Dante and Petrarch was 
originally nothing but a rough attempt to write down what were 
then considered die slovenly colloquialisms of Late Latin; but 
ncvcrdiclcss such is the origin not only of Italian, but of all the 
other Romance languages as well. The tradition of the origin of 
Italian is still kept up in the word for ‘translate’, namely 

volgarizzare, literally ‘make popular . 

Accordingly, it is now an axiom not only of Romance philology , 
but of philology generally, that the real life of language is better 
seen in dialects and colloquial forms of speech than in highly 
developed literary languages, such as Greek, Latin, and Sanskrit. 

Practical Considerations 

Important as this principle is from a scientific point of view , it is 
still more so from a practical one, and for the following reasons : 

If we compare the written and spoken language of a given 
period, we shall find diat the literary language is full of super- 
fluous words and phrases, which the spoken language nearly 
always gets rid of. Thus in the English spoken language the idea 
‘sky’ is expressed by this word only, while in the literary language 
it may also be expressed by heaven , heavens, firmament, welkin. Sc 
also the form hath was still used in literary prose in the last 
century in such phrases as the author hath . . -, and it is still used 
in poetry and in the liturgical language of the Bible and Prayer- 
book, while in the spoken language the only form used is has. 
Again, nothing is more difficult than to give definite grammatical 
rules for the use of the subjunctive mood in literary English; in 
the spoken language the subjunctive is not used at all except in 
a few perfectly definite constructions, such as if it were. So also 
in spoken French the two most difficult tenses of the verb, the 
preterite indicative and subjunctive, have been supplanted by 
the perfect. So completely is the preterite obsolete that Passy, 
in his translation of the Gospel of Luke into modern French, 
discards it entirely, as in the beginning of the parable of the 
vineyard: oen om a plaatc yn vin, i 1 a lwe a de vinrd, e ll e 
parti pur loota (20. 9 )- According to Passy {Elementarbuch 
155 V it occurs only in comic imitations of the South French 
dialect. Even in German the complicated rules for the inflection 
of proper names— Luise, gen. Luisens, Cato , Cato's, plur. Cato'ne, 
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Leibnitz, plur. Leibnitz 3 e-are swept away bodily in the spoken jaii- 
ffuasre, which, as a general rule, docs not inflect such words at all 
Again, in literature the context is often vague, as in t he Homen 
meropes dnthropoi , where metopes may mean any quality that ^n 
be predicated of men generally. So also m the Sanskrit Vedas 
we have whole hymns, which, when epitomized, leave not 
more than ‘'he bright shiner (that is, the sun) shines bnghtly 
In simple colloquial prose, on the other hand, the mcamng of a 
word l generally quite clear from the context. The spoken 
lan^uagef too, is far stricter in its use of epithets: it hardly ever 
introduces an adjective or other qualifier except to c ° nv ^ 
definite information. Thus in ordinary speech we do not talk 
of ‘the bright sun’ or ‘the silver moon , simply because 
epithets convey no information tell us nothing a 
already implied in the words sun and moon themselves Even 
such a phrase as ‘the sun shines brightly; has an uncolloqmal 
ring about it, although it is not exactly anti-co loquial ^ecould 
say ‘the moon is bright to-night’, because this rea y X 

information. The spoken language also prefers a simple P^atac 
arrangement of sentences. The complicated periods of literary 
prose would, indeed, often be unintelligible in speech. 

We see then, that the advantage as regards clearness and 
definiteness is on the side of the spoken language: by starting 
from the spoken language we have less to learn, and we team 
it accurately. Everything therefore points to the conclusion tha 
in learning foreign languages we should follovy th ^ natU ^ a ^ ^ 
in which we learn our own language: that is, that we should 
begin with learning the spoken language thoroughly, and then 

ffo on to the literary language* ^ , 

§ The psychological arguments for beginmng with the spoken 
language are precisely analogous to those for beginning wi 
phonetic transcription (p. 12): if we learn the literary and the 
spoken language simultaneously, cross-associations are ^vitabk, 
and the only possible way of avoiding or minimizing 
associations is to learn the two forms of the language separately. 

The question, which of the two we ought to begin with, is 

^I^evTdem that our strongest and most direct associations 
ought to be with the spoken language, for m speaking we mus 
have all our associations between ideas and words in perfect 
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worldng-ordcr: we have no time to pick and choose our words 
and constructions, as when we are writing. So also when others 
arc speaking to us, we must understand each sentence at once, 
or the whole statement becomes unintelligible, while m reading, 
as in writing, we can pause and consider as often as we like. 

If, then, wc first get a thorough knowledge of the spoken form 
of the foreign language, and then proceed to learn its literary 
form, we shall be in exactly the same position as regards relative 
strength of associations as the natives themselves: we shall think 
in the spoken language, because our associations are directly with 
it while at the same time we are able to understand the literary 
language, and, with a little effort at first, to write it; but we are 
no more able to speak the pure literary language than a native is. 

As it is, we too often reverse the process, and so do foreigners 
who learn English. They first of all imprint firmly on their 
memories the obsolete phraseology of the Vicar of Wakefield, or, 
at the best, of Washington Irving’s Sketch-book, then add a ew 
choice Shakespearisms, and finally season this heterogeneous 
mixture with such modem colloquialisms as they can gather 
from the pages of Punch and Dickens. The result is always un- 
satisfactory, and often leads to unintelligibility. Thus I remember 
a case in which a German, on being asked how a certain lady 
was replied that she was (rapt). As he tapped his forehead at 
the same time, the Englishman thought he meant to say that 
she had had a rap or knock on the head ; but after a long discussion 
and many vain attempts to get at his meaning, it turned out that 
he was thinking of Shakespeare’s phrase in Macbeth, how our 
partners rapt’ (= transported, in an ecstasy), and meant to 
convey the idea that she was out of her mind. Another foreigner, 
a Spaniard, was observed to speak English with perfect gram- 
matical correctness, but with a curious old-fashioned stateliness 
of diction, which was at first assumed to be the natural accom- 
paniment of the blue blood of Spain; it turned out, however, 
that the sole source of his colloquial English had been the 
dialogues in Dr. Samuel Johnson’s Rasselas. I remember myself 
that when I first began to talk German, I was comphmented 
on the poetical diction I used. It is said that when Sir Walter 
Scott talked French to the ambassadors of Charles IX, tliey 
were amused and often puzzled to hear a Scotch adaptation of 
the language of Froissart and Joinville. 
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CHAPTER 

Difficulties of language 

Learning a language means overcoming difficulties, and each 
language has its own peculiar difficulties. 

External Difficulties 

Some of the difficulties may be purely external — due not to 
anything in the language itself, but to the circumstances under 
which it is learnt. Perhaps there is a want of text-books and other 
helps; the beginner is perhaps met with the cheerful warning, 
‘You will have to make your own dictionary, you know*. Or 
there may be text-books, grammars, dictionaries in plenty, but 
not in the learner’s native language; thus no one can learn 
Finnish without knowing Swedish, and to many languages 
Russian is the only key. 

The difficulties caused by the written form of the language, 
such as the complexity of its alphabet — which, again, may be 
the result of the writing being partly hieroglyphic — the ambiguity 
or unphonetic character of its orthography, are all purely 
external: Arabic is still Arabic when transcribed into Roman 
letters, nor is Japanese any the more Japanese for being written in 
a mixture of disguised hieroglyphs and syllabic alphabetic 
writing, both borrowed from China. No existing system of 
writing is any tiling but an external disguise borrowed from 
some other language: Arabic is disguised Syriac writing, and 
the Russian alphabet is Byzantine Greek. 

Relations to the Native Language 

There is another class of difficulties which may be regarded as 
partly external, pardy internal — those which depend on the 
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